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If a man is using all his powers at work he can relax during leisure without 
loss. But if the work is leading steadily to the atrophy of his capacities, what 
he needs is a type of leisure which will offer him worthwhile activity, stimu- 
late purposes that will bring a continuing interest and responsibilities and 





variety of experience; he needs a tonic rather than a sedative; otherwise his 
life is miserably poverty-stricken. . . . Leisure must become the most truly 
strenuous part of life. 


THIS TEXT comes from Constance Reaveley and John Winnington’s 
panency and Industry, that illuminating study of the effects of industry on 
he worker. It is of wider range and interest than its title suggests, and it is 
i because the authors combine the equipment of a sociologist 
with the experience of a factory manager who started at the bottom. It has 
implications for teachers at all levels. (It would incidentally make a very 
good Penguin; there is nothing comparable in the same field). 

Obviously there are many people besides factory workers who live for 
their leisure, and find in it their main interest and feeling of significance. 
Their leisure should then be an ‘opportunity for self- realisation and for 
growth’. But the opportunity is not normally taken, for everything militates 
wgainst this, and instead the hours after work are devoted to occupations that 
involve spending money. This is commented on by Reaveley and Winning- 
on: ‘One working man . . . said that most men regard leisure as the oppor- 
tunity for spending money; if you increased their spare time without giving 
thm more money to spend they would be at a loss. It is true that for many 
people recreation means the dogs or the pub or the cinema. If you gave them 
more time for these diversions it would not do much good’. 

To provide the occasions for spending money we have, of course, the 


entertainment industry and the producers of ‘consumer’ goods. The interests 
that they stir and feed are familiar enough, and the point for parents and 
teachers is that through the satisfaction of those interests is provided the real 
education of many young people today. Education offers, up to a point in 
Fngland and without limit in the States, what society demands of it; and 
what an industrial society demands is large numbers of technicians on the 
me hand, and on the other consumers ready to be stimulated into wanting 
more and more. The processes of production have acquired a life of their 
own, it seems, so that not only are consumer goods turned out but also an 
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accompanying literature is provided, the scriptures for a religion of acquisi- 
tion, that proclaims in many forms and places the virtue of consumption, 
Education in school provides the tools by teaching the three Rs, but the use 
the tools are put to is decided by films and TV and the other influences 
through which an industrialised society becomes vocal. 

Many teachers in all types of school are well aware that pressure from 
outside tends to nullify their work, and therefore set about providing their 


~ & 


pupils with some protection against the more or less subtle approaches made 
to children. The primary school, in offering the best in music and literature 
that the children can take, and in insisting on the virtues of co-operation, 
honesty, good manners and social behaviour, provides some of the positive 
standards. The secondary school can continue this nourishing of the instinct 
to live healthily, but as boys and girls reach adolescence and have more 
spending power the pressures become stronger and the attack (that starts 
with comics and Things on cereal packets) more direct, so that education 
becomes much more difficult. It must be admitted that the school curriculum 
is too often a patched affair and not a scheme planned for educational ends, 
and that commonly staffs consist of specialists lacking a common philosophy 
and unity of purpose. 

The job inspires in the worker only the wish to get away from it; enter- 
tainment in many forms provides the distraction that is sought; education 
has not gone on long enough or effectively enough to give children positive 
standards and a power of resistance. Thus what Miss Jephcott (in Girl 
Growing Up) wrote of films and dancing applies to other pastimes: 


Young people . . . are basing their conception both of worth-while entertainment 
and of a life that is worth living on the standards set by the film corporations. On the 
whole these are standards which exalt violence, vulgarity, sentimentality, and false 
psychology. ... Constant picturegoing and dancing, when carried to excess, are 
fundamentally sterile ways of recreation. 


But it is not only those whose schooling stops at fifteen who are victims. A 
senior English master of wide experience has remarked: 


Sixth forms aren’t so lively as they used to be. My pupiis seem to be highly con- 
ditioned by their environment . . . and the idea of the (pre-industrial) organic com- 
munity is quite meaningless and inaccessible to them. Gramophone records of folk 
songs, for instance, made no impression whatsoever. They adhere to a new ortho- 
doxy, the orthodoxy of standards below those of the middle-brow novelist. One of 
the major problems is that of stereotypes. My pupils think of people in types, and! 
do a great deal of work attempting to break down this, by discussing, through litera- 
ture, e.g. what is an actor like. 
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It is the hope of teachers in all subjects that their pupils will grow up into 
something more alive than lay figures that respond mechanically to the 
stimuli applied by film and advertising and commercial sport. But it is the 
eacher of English who is in the strongest position to act effectively. He is 
jot out to produce specialists; he can give meaning and coherence to the 
separate bits of the curriculum; he can enable at least some of his pupils to 
se their specialist studies or chosen career in perspective. Secondly, he deals 
with words, and it is through words (of English literature) that the greatest 
benefit can be derived, just as it is through words (cheap fiction and adver- 
tising) that much damage can be done. Training in the use and understanding 
of words (but not through the tinned food diet of comprehension booklets) 
will defeat some of the commercial approaches to the young, and provide 
the key to the literature that should help them to get their bearings and find 
asense of direction. Thirdly, he has to set his pupils essays and teach them 
how to write. Here he can set topics and prompt discussion which will help 
them to focus their gaze on the environment—Mr. Wilkinson’s article in our 
Winter number is an example of what can be done. Lastly, the teacher of 
English often has control of the library, and here by the choice of books and 
the encouragement of reading he can make it the educational instrument that 


it ought to be. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


When this journal was started in 1949 it was intended that it should be 
more than a magazine and should provide for teachers of English services 
not available through publishers and the usual organisations. In the days of 
our first publisher, the Bureau of Current Affairs, courses and conferences 
were held. Later reading sheets were brought out, and more recently Use of 
English groups have been started. (Chatto and Windus are prepared to make 
small grants to meet the initial expense of starting such groups). 

We hope next to produce pamphlets for classroom use, if enough interest 
isshown in them. Some will supplement existing text-books; others will fill 
in gaps in the text-book ranks by presenting material that does not warrant 
a full-scale book; some will be experimental, and others again will provide 
at classroom level material which is otherwise only available in expensive or 
inaccessible works. 

The subjects will be chosen from the following: Clear Thinking, How to 
Study Set Books, Films, Texts of Medieval Plays, Annotated List of Books 
for Reading in School, The Press, Passages from the Bible, Short Anthologies 
of Poems by Subjects, Design in the Town, and other topics. Readers’ com- 
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ments on titles under consideration, as well as suggestions for others, will be 
most welcome. 

The first pamphlet will seek to show by means of about 50 illustrations 
that the countryside is an economic and recreational asset, that we have town; 
and villages that are worth living in, and that both town and country are 
being frittered into what Thomas Sharp called ‘nor-town-nor-country’, 
The illustrations, including good modern examples of housing and lay-out, 
will be chosen from material that has been tested in school and has been 
found to promote discussion and good written work. In the Autumn issue 
will appear an account of how such visual aids can be used with advantage 
in teaching English, and detailed suggestions for using the pamphlet. 

A copy will be given to every subscriber in September. Copies will also 
be on sale at 1s. 6d., a figure which will just cover the cost of paper and 
printing; they will be available towards the end of the summer term. 











UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Residential Course on 


“Shakespearean Tragedy” 


An advanced Course for Teachers and Students 
at Madingley Hall, Cambridge 
11—18 August, 1956 


Fee for the course, including cost of residence at 
Madingley Hall, £6.10.0 


Further information may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, BOARD OF EXTRA MURAL-STUDIES 
STUART HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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by 
JAMES REEVES 


Anne FRANK was born in Germany in 1929. Her parents were Jews. 
When Hitler came into power, her father, a sensitive and cultured man, 
took advantage of business connections in Holland, and moved with his wife 
and two daughters to Amsterdam. Not long after the invasion of Holland, 
the Franks began to prepare to go into hiding to escape the persecution of 
the Jews that began in that country. Early in 1942, in company with a family 
f Dutch Jews, who were business associates, they immured themselves in 
what they called the secret annexe—that is, some rooms in the office and 
warehouse building used by the firm. The annexe was shut off from the 
rest of the building by a door disguised as a book-case. The household con- 
sisted of the four Franks; Mr. and Mrs. Vandaan and their son Peter, a boy 
one year older than Anne; and a Jewish dentist whose wife had been able to 
go abroad and who was consequently left to his own devices. For two years 
the eight of them lived together, helped and supported by Dutch friends, 
and never once left the building until their discovery by the Dutch police 
in August 1944. They were sent to concentration camps where all but Mr. 
Frank died within two months of the liberation of Holland. 

On her thirteenth birthday, shortly before going into hiding, Anne began 
to keep a diary; and this she continued until within a few days of her capture. 
It was found later, and after the war it was published in Holland in its 
original language, Dutch. It was published in an English translation in 1952. 

Any diary written in such circumstances would have a tragic interest far 
beyond its intrinsic merits as a diary; this one makes almost intolerable 
reading only because the reader is aware throughout of the writer’s fate and 
of the poignant irony of all her entries concerning her hopes for a future 
after the Germans’ defeat. At the same time, it is not necessary to read many 
pages before any idea of ‘making allowances’ is completely dispelled. It is 
by any standards a remarkable book, and almost unique. It is the best book 
written by a child which I have ever seen. 

It is remarkable as the self-revelation of a high-spirited, naturally happy, 
precocious girl with perhaps an unusual tendency to introspection but no 
trace of morbidity in her make-up. No doubt the unusual circumstance of 
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having to lie hidden, to cut herself off from normal life, solely on account 
of her racial origin (of which she was reasonably, but not obsessively, proud) 
caused a sufficient degree of permanent mental anguish to heighten her sensi- 
bilities and turn her mind inwards. But the experience, far from unbalancing 
her mind or emotional development, had the effect of intensifying all her 
reactions to life, her feelings and perceptions. What we have in the diary, 
then, is the intimate revelation of a normal girl’s development in adolescence, 
heightened and, as it were, hastened on to maturity by artificial circumstances, 
like that of a plant in a greenhouse or a tragic action on the stage. In the 
secret annexe her social and emotional life grew of their own accord, un- 
hindered by the normal distractions which life in the world outside would 
have offered. She was an extremely sociable child, intellectually precocious, 
a magnet among her schoolfellows, a flirt, and a trial to her elders and betters, 
She had ambitions beyond the sphere of housewife and craved for some form 
of distinction; part of this was due to the feeling of emulation aroused by her 
pretty and accomplished elder sister; but it was mainly due to inherent 
creative instincts. In writing her diary she was aware of its literary merits, 
and there is no question but that she was a gifted writer in embryo. One is 
tempted, as one reads from page to page, to think her a prig, a chatterbox, 
an irrepressible know-all, a plain nuisance—and all of these things she calls 
herself, without mercy and without respite. Yet she is confident of her own 
powers and her own limitations; she criticises the Vandaans, her mother, 
and to a less degree her sister and her father, with penetration and often with 


passionate unfairness, as she is usually quick to realise. The diary is made of 


lively and observant accounts of the daily life of the annexe, for the most 
part objective in character; of self-examinations; and of surprisingly mature 
judgments of the outside situation as she can conjecture it from the radio, 
the newspapers, and the reports of Dutch visitors. The general effect of the 
book—in spite of everything—is a gay one. One is left with the over- 
whelming feeling of wishing one could say, ‘All’s well that ends well’. Yet 
one could not say this, even if Anne had lived and one had had the privilege 
of reading her diary, because the diary is a microcosm of the whole world 
of suffering which was the second world war. 

There are two Annes—the normal, precocious daughter of a cultured and 
intelligent Jew, and the recording genius who lives in the diary. Apart from 
this latter, all the characters in it are ordinary middle-class people in the war, 
grumbling about the shortage of food, the monotony of existence, the slow- 
ness of deliverance; terrified when the bombs are falling; quarrelling over 
trivialities; by turns angry with each other, or conciliatory, generous, impul- 
sive, selfish, putting up with everything heroically and unheroically. These 
people are the ordinary units of modern middle-class commercial society, 
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raised to tragic level by the circumstances of their abnormally helpless posi- 
tion, and by their situation as the hunted representatives of ordinary human- 
ity; racially—and there is nothing noticeably ‘Jewish’ about them—they are 
privileged, if that is the right word, to suffer for the whole of humanity in 
the ruthless ravages of the war. 

It is this sense of a privileged agony which is expressed by the second Anne 
—Anne herself—and which links her and her family with the creators of the 
Babylonian Psalms. 


Tuesday, 11th April, 1944. We have been pointedly reminded that we are in hiding, 
that we are Jews in chains, chained to one spot, without any rights, but with a thousand 
duties. We Jews mustn’t show our feelings, must be brave and strong, must accept 
ill inconveniences and not grumble, must do what is within our power and trust in 
God. Some time this terrible war will be over. Surely the time will come when 
we are people again, and not just Jews. 

Who has inflicted this upon us?- Who has made us Jews different to all other people? 
Who has allowed us to suffer so terribly up till now? It is God that has made us as 
we are, but it will be God, too, who will raise us up again. If we bear all this suffering 
ind if there are still Jews left, when it is over, then Jews, instead of being doomed, 
will be held up as an example. Who knows, it might even be our religion, from 
which the world and all peoples learn good, and for that reason and that reason only, 
do we have to suffer now. 


This is one of the very few outbursts about the racial tragedy. One would 
have expected her to say more. She hardly mentions it. The second Anne 
is, for the most part, far too concerned with her own emotional life to think 
beyond it. The subtlest thread which joins the episodes in this far from 
episodic diary is the story of her relations with Peter Vandaan. To begin 
with she regards him as tiresome, and an object of contempt. Later she directs 
her interest towards him, as was inevitable, discovers that he is lonely and 
helpless, and half-deliberately, half-reluctantly creates an emotional relation 
with him. She very touchingly obtains her sister’s consent to this, since she 
had regarded Peter somewhat as her sister’s property. The friendship turns 
tolove, and we are given a deeply touching picture of an adolescent romance 
inall its unsatisfying tenderness. Shortly before the diary ends, we find Anne 

fully aware of w hat she has done—she has deliberately conquered, the word 
isher own, a rather weak and lonely admirer, only to find—as she was bound 
to—that he is her inferior in every way. There is no exaggerated expression 
of disillusion, no hysterical self-reproaches or agonised regrets, only a realistic 

ad. courageous acceptance of her disappointment. And there the diary ends. 
It has a strange completeness, a strange fulness, this life which had scarcely 
begun and which had been so cruelly emptied of almost everything that 
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made it worth living. It is as if, by a kind of tragedy which the Greeks would 
have understood, though they did not compose it, this girl, gifted with an 
unconscious foreknowledge that she was not to be allowed to live her life 
or write her masterpieces, was compelled to live that life prematurely in her 
diary. Unless I have over-valued its qualities, the diary of Anne Frank is a 
unique and faithful record of adolescence written by a girl who was in every 
way normal—except that circumstances forced her into an unusual degree 
of self-revelation through the written word. 


II 

The only thing which can in any way mitigate a civilised reader’s sense of 
horror at the death of a girl like Anne Frank is that, without it, her master- 
piece would never have been given to the world. There might have been 
other books, perhaps better ones: Anne was a born writer and a self-conscious 
literary artist, at least in the making. 

Even as one uses the words ‘masterpiece’ and ‘literary artist’, one begins 
to ask oneself the questions, “What is literaturez_ What is a masterpiece?’ It 
is beneficial that those who are engaged in writing about, or teaching, litera- 
ture should stop sometimes to think of the nature of literature in the broadest 
sense. 

There is a sense in which Shakespeare’s plays are not literature and, say, 
the poetry of E. E. Cummings is: the former were written to be spoken 
aloud, with actions, on a public stage; the latter hardly makes sense unless 
seen in print. Yet both are conscious verbal performances intended for an 
audience, whether a crowd in a playhouse or a silent reader by the fireside. 

To a critic of Olympian outlook literature means what has stood the test 
of time and become a classic. A teacher fifty years ago might have thought 
that ‘literature’ meant whatever got mentioned in Saintsbury; today, we 
have gone to the other extreme, and ‘literature’ tends to mean almost any- 
thing that has got into print, irrespective of its ‘classic’ quality. Stories by 
writers such as Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, Buchan, P. G. Wodehouse 
and W. W. Jacobs are included in a modern educational publisher’s ‘Litera- 
ture series’. And, of course, expressions like ‘sex literature’, ‘the literature of 
sport’, and even ‘advice and literature free’, referring to some commercial 
product, show how the term has been divested of all value significance. 


For practical purposes, it does not matter whether we adopt the exclusive 
or the inclusive definition, provided we keep our standards of value high 
enough. When we teach children ‘literature’, we mean we teach them good 
literature, or as good as they can appreciate. The question “What is litera- 
ture?’, in the abstract, remains an academic one; yet it must be in the back- 
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ground of all our practice in this field, and for that reason it is worth 
considering. 

I do not know another book quite in the same class as The Diary of Anne 
Frank; all other juvenile productions I can call to mind come nowhere near 
the category to which the word ‘masterpiece’ is applicable. Is it possible to 
conceive of a masterpiece which was not even meant to be published: 

The expression ‘not intended for publication’ is in itself misleading. For 
everything written down has been given permanent, though destructible, 
form; it is intended for an audience, even if only an audience of one, and for 
a limited time. Anne Frank wrote her diary for herself, yet she achieved 
objectivity by a device beth simple and effective; her reflections are in the 
form of letters addressed to her diary, whom she calls (in the translation) 
Kitty’. This ‘Kitty’ is not exactly herself: it is, rather, her imaginary ideal 
audience, the “play personality’ whom most children at all given to intro- 
spection invent. ‘Kitty’, however, is given absolutely no personal attributes 
—she is, after all, only a diary, and her attributes are solely those of the ideal 
recipient of confidences. It is this objectivity which is the most outstanding 
characteristic of mature, or pre-mature, writing by an adolescent. Her rapid 
and brilliant characterisations of her family and the Vandaans are remarkable 
as literary performances; yet they are artless, except in the instinct for selec- 
tion which they show—their instinctive understanding of the meaning of 
significant detail. 

Most writing of this sort is based on recollection. Anne’s diary comes as 
near as anything I know to simultaneous composition: it was being lived 
almost as it was being written. It has almost the character of an eye-witness 
novel, but a novel which is not fiction but life. All unmistakable master- 
pieces are lived, and cost the writer their life. This is true in the case of Anne 
Frank, in an unprecedentedly brutal and direct sense. I have no doubt that 
itis literature, that it is unique, and that it therefore raises the question “What 
is literature?’ by enlarging, however slightly, the boundaries of that most 


ill-defined of arts. 
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A METHOD OF USING A TAPE RECORDER 
by 
J. F. WATTS 


English Master, Sawston Village College 


THERE ARE some teachers who view the growing use of technical equip- 
ment, the so-called audio-visual aids, with evident distrust. No doubt there 
is just cause for caution over their possible misuse, fear of the old temptation 
for the teacher to become a machine operator. But as with all the products 
of science, these educational gadgets will be beneficial or not according to 
the use to which they are put. 

I would like to outline a method of translating the flow of verbal invention 
of Secondary Modern school-children into written form. The method, as! 
use it, employs a tape recorder which a thoughtful Parents’ Association has 
supplied to our school, but it will bear adaptation by those who are not 
equipped with one. 

I have been particularly interested in applying this method to our thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-old boys in the bottom stream. Variations of the method 
will work with almost any group, but here I used it as one way round a 
particular problem, namely, how to get these boys to produce in writing 
something corresponding to the invention and direct liveliness they seemed 
capable of in speech. Their imaginations are often fertile, and though imagi- 
nation most readily finds expression through the hands, yet it finds it more 
readily through speech than writing. The boys’ written work gives few 
clues to their imagination because it is so difficult for them to compose 
directly on to paper. Under suitable conditions, the dimmest seemed capable 
of a spark of individuality in speech that could never jump the barrier of his 
pen in the labour of written composition. I wanted to get away from the 
exercises in copying or listing at which the boys could safely plod away, and 
capture on paper something of this liveliness and originality as shown m 
their conversation and verbal fantasy, something which they themselves had 
made up and which was yet readable. 

The first step is to loosen them up and at the same time overcome the 
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novelty of using a microphone and hearing their own voices played back. 
It is of little use setting up the apparatus and saying: “Now who would like 
to say something and hear it played back?’ You might as well ask for volun- 
teers to give a public display of tap-dancing. I find it necessary to start by 
assuming and implying that everyone is going to record. I explain to the 
form that we are to suppose that an interviewer from the B.B.C. has brought 
a recording van to the district. He wishes to set up and record interviews 
with groups of people in various places. I tell them they themselves will 
form these groups, each group to provide its own interviewer. I then write 
on the board the names of places that they suggest as suitable for holding the 
interviews in. These are very democratically discussed and voted on. The 
boys then split up to form groups for the four most popular places. The 
recordings are then made by each group in turn, varying between ten and 
five minutes in length. The participants stand or sit within reach of the inter- 
viewer who holds the microphone. I need to give next to no opening expla- 
nation, as all the boys seem familiar with the manner of radio interviewing. 
I ask the interviewer to describe briefly where he is, and then to introduce 
each of his group in turn, asking who they are, what they do for a living, 
why they are in that particular place, and so on. My only instructions to 
the others are to have ready a name and an occupation, unless they wish to 
be themselves, which is permitted. In point of fact, I have not found a boy 
who did not prefer to assume a name and something of a character. I seldom 
need to prompt the bashful, the interviewer doing that: ‘And can you tell 
us your name please? ... Well speak up, you've got one, haven’t you?’ 
These recordings are now played over with lots of criticisms from the 
groups who have been the audience. As E. W. Hildick pointed out in his 
article in the Winter number, these boys are hawk-like in spotting the in- 
consistencies of others. The next step is to introduce action into the now 
fairly familiar situations. Suggestions come fast. The group that met on 
the station platform suggests that one speaker gets knocked on to the line. 
This is enlarged. He has been knocked over by a mail trolley. There’s a 
train coming in on that line. When so much has been agreed upon the time 
is ripe to start recording. If the group is fired by the situation, unexpected 
characters as well as happenings may be introduced to the action. I have 
known them co-opt eager members of the audience groups for this purpose, 
without stopping. “Where’s the station master? Ah! there he is. Come over 
here, will you: Yes, come on, it’s urgent.’ The stories that they shape in 
this way develop along conventional lines and usually arrive at a neat enough 
and conventional end: the police take the thief along to the station, or the 
Victim is seen off safely in an ambulance. There are other times when I have 


had to speed up an ending. 
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Among the several interesting features I have noticed in these spontaneous 
scenes, it is worth mentioning two. The interviewer joins in as much as the 
others do: though he intermittently describes what is happening. The micro- 
phone does not prevent these boys from physical action: they spontaneously 
improvise with mime and odd properties in a way that they would probably 
be shy of doing if asked to out of such a context. I think this movement 
should be given full scope, even if it threatens to range right away from the 
microphone—as it did when in one group at Woolworths, a shop lifter was 
arrested after stealing some books from the counter (my desk) and creeping 
round to the back of the classroom. 

It might be argued here that the recorder is not essential to this activity. 
Certainly all I have outlined so far could be adapted without a recorder; 
I myself have had good results in similar work using a beaker as a micro- 
phone. The advantages of the recorder are mainly that it gives an added 
sense of urgency to the scene enacted since the show must go on as long as 
the spools are turning if it is not to sound inferior when play ed back; se condly, 
in the at! back, the boys usually find faults which they would have avoided 
clarity, faults of continuity, omissions or repetitions. 

The next stage is to produce a written record of their story. The whole 
class joins in this for each group in turn. The original and the playback are 
sufficient to familiarise each boy with the action and the dialogue. In fact, 
as most readers will know, the boys who rely little on the written word, 
can, on those happy occasions when their whole attention has gone into 
listening, retain accurate details of phrase and sequence which the more 
literate might have missed. The form then has to decide on a title. From 
there I ask individuals how the action opened. If there are disagreements 
we discuss the point—the majority is always in agreement. When someone 
can give me a good opening sentence in his own words, I write it on the 
blackboard. I can rely then on fairly rapid dictation. I explain where essen- 
tial alterations in phrasing are needed, but as far as possible retain the full 
flavour of the boys’ own expression. As much of the dialogue as possible is 
introduced. As this version goes up on the board, the boys begin to copy it 
down in ink. 

Some boys prefer at this stage to write their own account. I allow this, 
although they usually need to write a second copy after a host of corrections. 
I have found that the straight, warming-up interviews require one period 
for the four to five groups: the dramatic actions need a whole period each 
with playback and amendments. The writing stage can fill another whole 
period for each story. After a class has had some experience with this work, 
it is possible to start straight into the dramatic scene and omit the static 





interview. 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITIES ANALYSED 
by 
JOHN SIBLY 


; ’ eae 
I would sooner swim to the Bermoothes on two politicians’ rotten bladders, 
tied together with an intelligencer’s heart-string.’ The Duchess of Malfi. 


MANY PEOPLE, impressed by the large sums earned by members of Par- 
liament, seem inclined to ask what qualifications are needed to fill so exalted 
apost, and to earn so exalted a salary. In order to satisfy these enquiries some 
research, undertaken recently, revealed that the attainments required aré in 
fact very numerous, though the level reached in each subject is perhaps not 
always very high. Readers, however, may draw their own conclusions from 
the evidence given below. 

To take Education first. Almost any politician who hopes for eventual 
high office will at some time find himself Minister of Education. Unfortu- 
nately, politicians as a whole do not seem conversant with modern trends in 
educational theory. No activity methods for them! Their methods are con- 
fined to ‘reading lessons’ (or, less objectionably, ‘lectures’) to each other, and 
their nearest approach to the film-strip is when one of them ‘gives an object 
lesson’ in something or other. Certainly, they are a little better at mathe- 
matics; they frequently ‘c calculate risks’, alw ays ‘take the measure of the 
problem’, and very often they ‘take factors into account’. Now and again 
they notice what something ‘adds up to’. But that is about all.! 

In Science their accomplishments are still almost wholly confined to medi- 
cine, doubtless lest they become Ministers of Health, but their medical 
methods are almost as out-of-date as their educational. We look in vain for 
2mention of psychiatry or occupational therapy. Much of their time is spent 
in ‘administering bitter pills’, or in swallowing these objects when adminis- 
tered to themselves. (Sometimes, more subtly, they ‘sweeten’ or ‘sugar’ the 
pill). In this connection they frequently find it necessary to ‘palate’ or 


'There are more advanced students. Mr. Leather spoke recently of ‘maintaining 
the supply and demand equation at the level at which competition really does exist 
in industry’\—The Times, Sept. 8th, 1955. 
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‘stomach’ things; not surprisingly, they often ‘find them unpalatable’, or 
‘little to their taste’, though luckily it is only seldom they find it unavoidable 
to ‘disgorge’. Sometimes all these remedies prove vain, and then someone 
or something (usually ‘the economy’) has to be ‘put ina strait-jacket’. Luckily 
cures can even then be effected, as we often hear that efforts are being made 
to ‘free the economy from its strait-jacket’, while at other times its doctors 
adopt the milder remedy of ‘hanging the economy round and weighing it 
down with devices’ (The Times, Sept. sth, 1955). But often, alas, they meet 
with a ‘serious malaise’ which ‘lies deeper’ than their remedies are able to 
reach. We need not perhaps be surprised, when so often their recommenda- 
tions produce effects the opposite of those observed by other doctors—when 
they ‘foment hatred’, for instance, they seldom allay it. 

Mensuration is much studied by politicians—though one is in doubt 
whether this subject should belong to Arithmetic or Medicine—for either 
might benefit when they ‘take emergency measures’ of something or other. 
‘Unpalatable measures’, ‘severe measures’, ‘harsh measures’, even ‘grim 
measures’ (but never, it seems, ‘exact measures’) are often called for and 
taken. Indeed, so urgent and unpleasant are the ‘measures’ in question one 
feels they must be almost certainly medical—though when we hear someone 
is ‘designing new measures’ what are we to think? Weighing is no more 
neglected than measuring—efforts to ‘redress the balance’ suggest a pleasing 
mixture of pure science and clinical studies. 

Linguistics hardly receive as much attention as mathematics or science; 
they usually take the form of ‘speaking to people in their own language’, 
though often more difficult exercises are undertaken: politicians try to ‘speak 
the same language’, ‘to find’, or even ‘to invent’ ‘a common language’ which 
they can speak in talking to one another. The amount of time, indeed, spent 
on this subject should certainly answer the libel of Bernard Shaw: “How can 
they hope to govern when they cannot read or write?’ For politicians can 
certainly read, even though the fact that they most often ‘read the writing 
on the wall’ suggests they are still, perhaps, in the ‘look and say’ stage. 

After school—recreations. In outdoor events politicians (‘given’, of course, 
‘a clear field for their activities’) excel. They are always eager to ‘strike a 
blow’ for something or other. Now and again they ‘make a dash for free- 
dom’. Sometimes they ‘push up costs’, though more usually others do that 
and the politicians then ‘cut down on’ something or other. (Why ‘on’) 
Ballistics, however, is far the most popular sport: ‘targets’ are in demand on 
every political sports ground (2 ‘arena’). In targetry, indeed, they are not 
alone—we need only refer in passing to those cheering headlines of crisis 
days, ‘Factories race ahead of targets’, and “Coal stocks soar above targets — 
nor are politicians those who most frequently ‘lag behind’ or ‘fall below’ or 
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‘wertake’ their (presumably moving) targets; but politicians are those who 
most frequently mention these objects. What seems curious, however, is 
that no one ever seems to aim at a target, nowadays, still less to hit it. 

A number of other activities demand both strength and skill. ‘Splitting 
rival blocs’ (with the thin end of the wedge?), ‘forming splinter groups’ from 
the fragments, ‘keeping in’— or ‘getting out of —'step’—or ‘line’; these must 
ibsorb a great deal of spare energy, and, while little strength is needed to 
point out’, or, perhaps, ‘to reveal’ ‘bright’ (or grim) ‘prospects’, enormous 
srength must surely be required to ‘grasp the prospect’ (often, no doubt, 
‘with both hands’).! Pets are not forgotten in the time devoted to sport; 
frequently someone is said to ‘unleash the ogre’ (‘spectre’) of inflation, un- 
employment, or what-have-you; perhaps the same ogre that is now and 
again ‘used as a bogy’ to frighten the Government (Opposition, public). 
Sex-life is not neglected; they are constantly ‘wooing’ the floating voter, or 
the Trades Unions (strange amour!) while if these prove coy, Moscow is 
always at hand to woo them. 


Indoors again, hobbies, culture, Domestic Science. In the Music Room, 
arm bells ring, while someone ‘sounds a note of warning’. Nearby, the 
Drama Group, tired of ‘setting the pace’ on the sports field, is busily ‘setting 
the scene’ (stage) for some forthcoming entertainment in which, doubtless, 
they ‘see’ each other ‘as the villain of the piece’. Outside, handicraftsmen 
are hurriedly ‘patching outworn structures, while, within, Domestic Scient- 
ists are busy—yes—“‘putting their house in order’!—someone, of course, has 
‘told them to’ do so. More ambitious ones may even be ‘furnishing’ things 
recently there was even an attempt to ‘furnish a climate’ (The Times, Sept. 
sth). Not far away someone (a Lord of the Admiralty?) is rigging costs and 





prices! and somewhere—but is this domestic science or medicine:—someone 
ese ‘cuts away the inflationary fat’.! In the Art Room a ‘pattern’ of inflation, 
aggression, or prices and wages, is being produced. It is presumably in the 
kitchen that things are frozen and unfrozen, but where did The Times hope 


in vain to ‘peel off the outer skins of opposed forces’ :? 


'Other costs and prices are rigged and falsified. . . . These are the excrescences which, 
with the inflationary fat, must be cut away, if this country is to stand upon its own 
feet and go forward. ... The prospect is there. But it will be grasped only if we put 
our house in order. (The Times, Sept. sth, 1955). 


2Yet if one could peel off the skins of these opposed forces of left and right, one 

might trace the Conservative resurgence far over into the left, just as one might 

detect the neutralism and the hostility to America far over to the right. (The Times, 
) g 


th Sept., 1955). 
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Using metaphor as a stick to beat the opposing party, screening security risks 
and sifting the evidence, slashing subsidies and refusing to employ ossifying 
devices, hanging the economy round and weighing it down as he refuses to 
stand aside from the struggle, tightening belts and seeing eye to eye with the 
Party Leaders, unleashing bogies, reading object lessons on the need for grim 
measures, swallowing bitter pills and wooing the suburban housewife, the 
politician’s versatility demands respect from us all. But lest he fail to receive 
credit for some of his more astonishing feats, readers may possibly care to 
supply the writer of this article with noteworthy specimens: ‘ here are as 
good fish in the sea...’ even though it is ‘late in the day’ to hope, like the 
late George Orwell, to harpoon a ‘Fascist octopus singing its swan song’, 


LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


The inflated style is itself a kind of euphemism. A mass of Latin words 
falls upon the facts like soft snow, blurring the outlines and covering up all 
the details. The great enemy of clear language is insincerity. When there 
is a gap between one’s real and one’s declared aims, one turns as it were 
instinctively to long words and exhausted idioms, like a cuttlefish squirting 
out ink. ... When the general atmosphere is bad, language must suffer. ... 
But if thought corrupts language, language can also corrupt thought. A bad 


usage can spread by tradition and imitation, among people who should and 
do know better. 


George Orwell, quoted in the Times Literary Supplement 
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by 
HUNTER DIACK 


Nottingham University 


Many OF the most constructive thinkers in education during the past few 
decades have been against the teaching of grammar and many of the stodgiest 
and least creative teachers of English have been for it. Research as usual has 
an answer, and it is that the teaching of grammar is a waste of time. There 
is, so far as I have been able to discover, unanimity among research-workers 
about this. When, however, there is something approaching unanimity in 
research on a complicated subject like this it is time to sit up and take notice 
because one of two things has probably taken place: (1) a definite and perhaps 
very important truth has been established or (2) people (including research- 
workers) are no longer thinking but have succumbed to the magic of phrases 
or have taken to the mere parroting of words. 

One cannot off-handedly dismiss the results of research as a collection of 
airy nothings, but on the other hand a decent scepticism should be main- 
tained. There is a certain parallel between developments in the teaching of 
reading and those in the teaching of grammar during recent years. Through- 
out the English-speaking world the teaching of reading and the production 
of reading schemes has been dominated by a phrase which everyone in the 
business seems to have accepted without question: ‘seeing words as immediate 
wholes’. And yet there are few people who have not driven past a newspaper 
placard, say, too quickly to be able to see more than a letter or two. The 
phrase counted: the experience did not. In the teaching of grammar there is 
no single phrase to which one can point, but there are three words which 
have been so loosely used as to enable anyone to put forward his prejudices 
as though they were proven generalised truths. These words are ‘grammar’ 
itself, and ‘formal’ and ‘functional’. In numerous discussions with teachers 
about grammar, I have frequently found that teachers who rail against the 
teaching of ‘formal grammar’ teach a great deal of the most formal grammar 
with the idea that because it is taught in an ‘incidental way’ it is no longer 
formal. The word ‘grammar itself is also frequently used as though it meant, 
purely and simply, Nesfield, or Latin grammar to an English base, and the 
word ‘functional’ is often used as though ‘grammar’ ceased to be ‘formal’ 
251 
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and became ‘functional’ just because examples were taken from the pupils 
work. 

Take the statement: ‘An adjective describes a noun’. This is a statement 
often made in formal grammar books (though not in Nesfield); and certainly 
often made by teachers in both junior and secondary schools. In my exper- 
ience there are teachers who would object to teaching a lesson on the 
‘adjective —that would be formal grammar—but who would claim to be 
teaching ‘functional’ grammar if they made that statement about the ad- 
jective during an informal discussion of pupils’ writing. But the statement 
is a plain falsehood—in the phrase ‘crescent moon’ the word ‘crescent’ plainly 
does not describe the noun ‘moon’ but the thing called ‘moon’. The word 
‘describe’ itself needs critical examination for which there is no space here, 

In numerous grammar books still being published and in numerous lessons 
still being taught some very inaccurate things are said about the sentence. 
The commonest of these is the statement that a sentence is the expression of 
acomplete thought. What isa complete thought? Is this a complete thought: 
‘It crept along the wall.’ What crept? A cat? A shadow? Or just an ordinary 
creeper? Yet that is a sentence. 

Such definitions are worse than meaningless; they confuse pupils instead 
of clarifying matters for them. 

One of the main criticisms one can legitimately make of most research 
into this subject is that it has done little to eradicate such inaccurate verba- 
lisms from grammar teaching. Since that is so, the most that can be claimed 
is that research has proved that it is not profitable to teach grammar badly. 

It is also true that some of the investigators have shown more knowledge 
of statistics than of the structure of language. 

There have been three main reactions recently to the conclusions of re- 
search. 

(1) There is a considerable body of opinion, particularly in the grammar 
schools and universities, in favour of bringing grammar back into the schools 
more or less as it was before. This showed itself in the recent sponsoring by 
the English Association of a new but rather old-style grammar book. 

(2) More progressive opinion, those, shall we say, who want to see Eng- 
lish taught creatively in the schools have campaigned against the teaching of 
grammar in the belief that all the grammar any pupil is likely to need will 
be picked up incidentally. 

(3) There has been some attempt by writers of textbooks to produce 
brighter grammar books with such titles as Grammar Made Gay. Often itis 
still the old grammar and seldom is it very gay. One such book states that 
verbs have moods just as people do—and who, teacher or pupil, is any wiser 


for that? 
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I suggest that the answer to the problem is neither to abolish grammar 
from the schools nor to make the old grammar gay but to re-examine the 
whole concept of grammar in relation to education. 

To set down in detail the lines which such a re-examination would follow 
is not possible in the space of an article such as this. It is possible, however, 
to point out the broad outline and to indicate certain facts which must be 
considered before one reaches the conclusion that grammar should be thrown 
out of the schools altogether. 

The first point I would make is that certain matters which bulk largely in 
‘incidental’ grammar teaching are not fundamental questions of grammar at 
all. The pupil who says, or writes, “They was’ is, of course, not using correct 
srammatical English; it is a grammatical error but generally he makes it by 
sheer imitation of what he has heard and the question of thinking about 
grammar has not come into it. There is a kind of grammatical error, then, 
which is hardly to be called a grammatical error but simply a bad habit of 
speech. With this aspect of grammar I am not in this article concerned. 

Then it is necessary to point out that whether a teacher is specifically 
teaching grammar or not pupils are inevitably learning the grammar of their 
mother tongue. This process begins at the mother’s knee. Children are far 
more logical beings than some modern theories of education would lead us 
tothink. The child who wiped a steamed-up window and exclaimed, ‘I can 
see betterly now’ had begun to learn by analogy with other sentences some- 
thing about the grammatical form of the adverb. It is what I might call a 
half-conscious knowledge. I suggest that it is one of the fundamental aims 
of education to make such twilight knowledge clear and articulate. 

One of the most difficult things to do in thinking about grammar is to 
keep constantly in one’s mind the fact that in all this business one is not 
concerned principally with print on a page nor even sounds in the air. An 
adjective is not a set of letters on a page nor is it a pattern of sound waves; 
what we signify by. ‘adjective’ and all other grammatical terms is a particular 
type of mental occurrence. Grammar is something that goes on inside people’s 
heads and not on printed pages. I go further and say that this something is 
very important indeed; it is part of the very process of thinking. During a 
grammar lesson a pupil should be studying his own mind at work and he 
should know that that is what he is doing. There does not seem to me to 
beany place in school for a grammar lesson which is not directed in this way. 
But when it is so directed, since it is a study which is teaching pupils some- 
thing about how their own minds work, it must be regarded as one of the 
humane studies. 

A grammar course designed with these ideas in mind will differ greatly 
from the usual grammar course. It would perhaps be called a language course. 
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At the beginning of such a course there would be nothing of what is usually 
thought of as school grammar. Pupils would be concerned at the first stage 
not with the relationships between words but with what a word is in its 
simplest form—the common noun. They would be led by easy stages to- 
wards the idea of language as the index of experience and a fair amount of 
work would be done on the nature of communication with a diagram of 
this sort as the basis. 


Speaker -——————— Word—_—____Heearer 


9 


The thing or experience referred to 


The essential point about the diagram is that it gives a means of showing 
that when the two lines meet communication is successful, otherwise not, 
A discussion of the reasons for failure of communication leads inevitably to 
a consideration of levels of abstraction in, of course, a very simple form. 
The simple distinction between ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’ nouns is of very 
little value, since the most concrete of nouns is to a certain degree abstract. 
One shows, for example, that the word ‘animal’ is more abstract than the 
word ‘cow’. This matter is well handled in S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action. 

The first part of the course, then, deals with the relationship between words 
and things. This seems to be a necessary prelude to the study of the relation- 
ships between words. These relationships form the content of traditional 
grammar, and rightly so. But here, too, mere verbalism—that is, the failure 
to get down to the processes words stand for—has wrought havoc with the 
teaching of grammar. 

The teaching of grammar is in one important respect different from the 
teaching of such a subject as geography. The content of geography has by 
some means or other to be brought to the pupil. No amount of thinking 
about what goes on inside his own head will tell a pupil the chief export of 
Brazil. But the mere fact that a pupil can speak, write and read with a fair 
degree of accuracy means that he has already acquired a fair amount of 
grammatical knowledge. The grammar is there. This is one of the main 
arguments of those who would not teach grammar in a planned sort of way: 
that children pick it up incidentally. Indeed it is true that without any specific 
grammar lessons children on the whole can speak and write grammatically 
correct sentences, and the grammatically incorrect sentences are far fewer 
than the correct ones. 
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Surely, however, it is the very fact that the content of grammar is already 
there which gives the study of grammar—the proper study!—its peculiar 
value. Here, as in no other subject whatsoever, the pupil is, in however 
rudimentary a manner, thinking about thought. But it is necessary that mere 
words should not get in the way. Let us take again the adjective as an illus- 
tration. In discussions about the relations between words and things, which 
is the first phase in the teaching of grammar, pupils will have become ac- 
quainted with the idea of the noun, though not necessarily with the various 
kinds of ‘work’ which can be called ‘noun-work’. They will also have learned 
thata word which is limiting the area of reference of a noun is doing adjective 
work. Most of them will then be able to pick adjectives out of a piece of 
connected prose with a fair degree of accuracy, and that is usually all that is 
required of them. But the most important thing of all has been omitted in 
such practice. 

Pupils who pick out the two adjectives in the sentence: ‘Fat men should 
not skate on thin ice’ have not necessarily completed the process of gram- 
matical thinking even in connection with the simple adjective. They should 
be able to see that what they have done in describing the words ‘fat’ and 
‘thin’ as adjectives is to state that ‘fat’ is to ‘men’ as ‘thin’ is to ‘ice’. It is 
nly when pupils realise that grammatical terms mean relationships of that 
imple kind that they can see past the obstacles which traditional presenta- 
tions put in their way and begin to have insight into what it is all about. 

And what is it all about? First, it is a study of precision in statement—for 
that consists very largely in knowing at what level of abstraction words are 
wed and in putting words in such a way that there can be no doubt as to 
which one goes with which. But if, in addition, the subject is taught so that 
the pupil becomes thoroughly aware that in studying grammar he is studying 
his own habits of thought, then surely it is not too wild a claim to say that 
itcan be one of the most humane of studies. There is something in White- 
head’s definition of the aim of education: to bring what is unconscious to the 
evel of consciousness. The fact that grammar lessons have so often appeared 
t0 be and indeed have been mere drill in verbalism is no justification for 
throwing the whole subject overboard. 
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by 
LOU LABRANT 


New York University 


It OUGHT to be unnecessary to say that writing is learned by writing; 
unfortunately there is need. Again and again teachers or schools are accused 
of failing to teach students to write decent English, and again and again 
investigations show that students have been taught about punctuation, the 
function of a paragraph, parts of speech, selection of ‘vivid’ words, spelling 
—that students have done everything but the writing of many complete 
papers. Again and again college freshmen report that never in either high 
school or grammar school have they been asked to select a topic for writing, 
and write their own ideas about that subject. Some have been given topics 
for writing; others have been asked to summarise what someone else has 
said; numbers have been given work on revising sentences, filling in blanks, 
punctuating sentences, and analysing what others have written. The fortu- 
nate group who have written consistently, week after week, during grades 
and high school is amazingly small. If you doubt this, undertake a little 
survey of your own. If you are one of those who regularly deals with the 
writing of complete papers by your students, congratulate yourself on being 
one of the teachers for whom this article is not written. 

We ought to know by this time that the way to develop any ability is 
through consistent practice. Consider this simple illustration. Think of the 
college and graduate courses in which you have met teachers of English. 
Presumably all of these persons know the major rules of punctuation, and 
are capable of scoring high on standardised tests. Presumably they can also 
score well on usage tests; can tell you about topic sentences; can name and 
illustrate the rules of verb and pronoun agreement. Probably in relatively 
simple circumstances they can also identify the parts of speech (though some 
still ask students to ‘make a list of nouns’, thereby indicating that they do 
not understand that a noun is identified by its use in a sentence). How many 
of these teachers, however, are sufficiently skilled in writing that they ap- 
proach the preparation of a school report, a term paper, or an article for a 
journal with confidence: Knowing facts about language does not necessarily 
result in ability to use it. Knowing about what to do with the pieces of a 
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paper does not indicate ability to create and put together those pieces 
effectively. 

Usually the first reason given for having students do language exercises 
instead of using language in connected discourse is that ‘my students don’t 
want to write; they don’t know what to write about’. Such a state comes, 
undoubtedly, from previous bad schooling, and should be corrected as surely 
asa habit of saying, ‘He wented’ instead of ‘He went’. Children come to 
school eager to talk—too eager, some teachers think. They have plenty to 
say, and there is no reason why this should not be channelled into writing. 
Too often writing is dropped because the child thinks he must write about 
the teacher’s topic, or about something too dull for permanent record. Why, 
for example, should twenty youngsters take the same trip and then all twenty 
write about what all twenty not only know but have talked over on the way 
home? What is the audience: Why should a boy write about ‘baseball, my 
favourite sport’, when he knows no more than his fellows about baseball as 
anational sport, but could be interesting in arguing that his favourite team 
will win the pennant? 

Ifa teacher doubts that there are, within the minds of his class, ideas well 
worth writing out, let him try this simple experiment: Leave the room, for 
perhaps twenty minutes (fifteen will do); return with a smile; say that un- 
doubtedly the time has not been wasted, though a good deal of talking has 
been heard in the hall; ask students to jot down on slips of paper such of 
their conversational topics as they think interesting and suitable for public 
mention. Unless you have a class that dislikes you, or is plotting some sort 
of unusual uprising, you will find that your students have been producing 
many ideas which are worthy of being written. 

Far too often we ourselves block good selection. We do not help students 
see—and this takes time but it is worth it—that the problem is not that they 
have nothing to talk about, but that there are so many things to be written 
that it is difficult to settle on one. 

Begin by taking some one area—sports, outings, home events—and simply 
getting a list of the many, many things one might want to talk about: Why 
Ithink the Yankees will take the pennant; what I am trying to do with my 
tennis stroke; the first thing to teach someone who wants to swim; whether 
hiking has to be learned; experiences with caddying; all sorts of ideas about 
sports. There are the little home experiences: having to stay home to take 
care of the younger sibling; what people expect of baby sitters; difficulty 
with the family over radio and TV choices; feelings about dish washing, 
lawn mowing, errand running. If the teacher will take time, the class will 
discover that everyone has in his mind a thousand and one things worth 
telling, and that his problem is choosing in relation to an audience. 
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A second excuse of the teacher is that he has no time for marking papers. 
There is, in one sense, much basis for this argument. There is likewise a basis 
for argument when the arithmetic teacher says he has too much to do to 
grade addition and so will just talk about it. If we are teachers of writing, 
we just have to read and mark writing. That is unavoidable. How are we 
to get the time? I think there are workable answers. 

First, let us learn that punctuation is best taught in the body of a paper, 
and that we might just as well stop all that nonsense of having children do 
long exercises on punctuation. Even the dullest knows that a sentence ends 
with a period. Ending statements with periods will take care of ninety per 
cent of the punctuation required, and clear up about that per cent of errors, 
The trick is, that it is difficult to tell where your own sentence ends and the 
next one begins. In consequence you will never learn to use good end pune- 
tuation till you try out your rule on your own prose. It is as simple as that. 
Any teacher of graduate courses knows that run-on sentences and comma 
splices are made over and over by the very teachers who teach rules and live 
on work books. Save time, then, by omitting exercises and getting directly 
to papers. 

Another time-saver comes in telling the student to work on his own para- 
graph until it makes enough sense that he can read it. Much of the correcting 
we do on paper teaches nothing but copying. Anyone can copy what we 
have written in. Mark around a confused paragraph, and write ‘mixed up’ 
in the margin. The youngster can straighten out his own thoughts, with, 
perhaps, a slight suggestion during the work period. It is probably needless 
to say that identifying parts of speech when one can’t write ten lines of prose 
is busy work which could well be omitted. 

If time still presses, talk it out with the class. You have a certain number 
of pupils, meeting at certain hours. You feel that you can mark only—let 
us say—sixty papers a week. When should this particular class hand in 
papers? When will you hand them back? What can they do to make mark- 
ing simpler (striving for clean copies, perhaps exchanging papers)? Assume 
that they would like to be able to write; consider the problem with them. 

Whatever your pressure, remember to make a comment on the ideas in 
the paper. The student’s errors are not indications of moral turpitude. He 
has done the best he could (even when he has written badly, mis-spelled, 
handed in a messy paper). The idea is his own; react to it. Suggest only 
such corrections as he may make in the available time; do not expect the poor 
writer to spend more time on revision than the one who writes easily. 

Finally, do a little writing yourself. Try a professional article for one of 
the journals. Secretly try out your hand at a review of a new book. See 
what you could do with one of the topics your students find useful. A 
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methods class (graduate) went on a trip with a ninth grade group. The 
gudents wrote about aspects of the visit; they invited the graduate students 
«0 do likewise. It was obvious that many of the teachers were much more 
reticent about reading their contributions than were the youngsters. Inci- 
dentally, it might be remarked that the children’s papers were more direct, 
more interesting, clearer. (Teaching about ‘vividness’ had made some of the 
wachers self-conscious and artificial in their own presentations). 

We have to begin, and that immediately, to see that our students write. 
Pethaps the greatest language need of Americans today is for simple, direct 
presentation of experience. Careless and irresponsible writing has led us into 
erious difficulties with other countries again and again. Only by writing 
themselves can the young people in our classes learn the seriousness of putting 
words down on paper where all may see. What they write needs to be 
written for their classmates. These classmates need to listen, to question, to 
challenge. The questions should not be primarily about ‘vividness’, usage, 
artistry, though these matters are sure to come up. The questions should 
beabout the ideas presented, the clarity of them. “Why did you say that you 
think so and so’? may lead to a denial. “Then why did you make it sound 
this way’? leads to revision, increased clarity. Children, including high school 
youngsters, are quick to pick up the equivocal statement, the unsound gener- 
ilisation. These are crucial issues whether in the child’s report of a picnic or 
the adult’s statement about an American library in Germany. Sincerity 
thould come before vividness; indeed we have had some extremely vivid 
but untrue charges far too often for comfort, whether from one source or 
nother. No one, for example, could deny the vividness of some Russian 
statements about the United States; he might, however, find much to criticise 
ifhonesty were the point in question. 

The foregoing is not to suggest that phantasy, imagination, and creation 
ae to be overlooked; the phantasy, imagined story or poem should, how- 
wer, be expressive of the student’s own feeling or thought. It should not be 
acopy, it should not be insincere. 

There is much to say. It all comes back in the end to this: As citizens we 
need to be able to write and to understand the importance and difficulty of 
ving honest and clear. We will learn to do this by doing it. 


CRED 


The article above first appeared in Elementary English (211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21) and is now reprinted by kind permission of the Editor. 
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by 
BERYL M. HOBBS 


Senior Lecturer in English, Thornbridge Hall Training College 


WHENEVER TEACHERS of English are gathered together, the problems 
involved in marking children’s free composition are bound sooner or later 
to come up, and always lead to much lively discussion. We all agree that 
the burden of marking is great, and agree, too, that we are doubtful of the 
value of much of the labour that is so spent. We find it difficult to decide 
whether it is better to leave uncorrected a composition of great freedom and 
vigour, and even inspiration, but full to bursting with elementary faults due 
to haste as well as ignorance; or whether such a work should be returned 
to the eager writer spoiled by indications of its short-comings in the form 
of marked errors; whether we are to accept the mistakes made without com- 
ment, for fear of discouraging the child’s eager flow, or whether we must 
insist on the primary fact of the accuracy of all writing. 

We have, in some way or other, both to encourage the child to expres 
his thoughts, imaginings, opinions and ideas freely, and to teach him to do 
so in a form acceptable to the world in which he is living, to spell, to pune 
tuate, to build coherent sentences, to use words correctly and exactly. Itis 
the difficulty of reconciling these two apparently opposing aims that clogs 
so much English teaching. 

We can, of course, try separating the two. We do our best, in those lessons 
which could well be called ‘craft’ lessons, to teach the child to use the tools 
of the trade correctly, and, in the working of appropriate exercises, to give 
him ample practice; we may even give him a chance to experiment, in the 
exercises of a more unusual and stimulating character, with the uses of words, 
with variations of style, mood, etc. And we very frequently succeed in our 
attempts to reach an acceptable standard of accuracy. We then give oppor- 
tunity for free composition, unhampered by the mechanics of writing, 1 
oral lessons and improvised drama. And in this we also succeed, often hear- 
ing lively and fluent accounts and descriptions, and well-expressed argument. 
And yet, when these same children come to combine the two in written 
composition, frequently the desire to express out-runs the child’s ability to 
transcribe. 
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After much thought and a good deal of experiment over the years with 
the written work of pupils of all ages and abilities, I have evolved a system 
of marking which does seem to overcome some of these difficulties in most 
cases, although any ‘system’ will never be applicable to all pupils at all times, 
and will never survive forcing to fit all situations; and nothing can replace 
the sympathetic stimulation and encouragement of an understanding teacher. 

[ think that there can be no doubt that the prime importance in a piece of 
writing that has been stimulated by lively discussion, or inspired by the child’s 
great desire to ‘say something’, is the content; consequently the child must 
not be hampered by the feeling that the teacher is looking over his shoulder 
pen-in-hand, ready to mark the mistakes. On the other hand, once the work 
isdone, it should not be considered by the child as a finished and passed piece 
of work, if full of mistakes that the child can rectify. So it seems the logical 
thing to give two assessments, and that the child should understand that the 
work has two aspects—its expression of his own thoughts, and the correct 
conveyance of these to others—and that these two merge in any final judg- 
ment. 

First, then, the piece of work should be marked for its content. Often this 
is best done by the child reading aloud what he has written. The teacher 
will not see (and will consequently not be prejudiced by) mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation and so on—and any incoherence will become evident to the 
child himself as he reads. Often, too, the class can help to judge this work— 
its success or failure in what it has attempted to do; unless, as sometimes 
happens, the writing is of so private a nature that the child will not care to 
show it to the class. It is important, at this stage, that the child will have 
every confidence in the teacher’s discretion, that he will be able to say what 
he really hopes and fears and thinks, without likelihood of ridicule or be- 
trayal. 

Next, the work can be corrected by the teacher. The child will frequently 
wish to amend what he has written, before submitting it, and time—and 
dictionaries—should be given for this. 

A second assessment will then be given for the work as a ‘correct’ piece 
of English, and the two marks added together. In this way, the child who 
has great imaginative ability and fluency but who, as so often happens with 
this type of child, is careless, will reap the benefit of his skill with words and 
ideas, and will find out what he lacks; while the slow, careful, unimaginative 
plodder will gain a reward for his own particular virtues while finding out 
also what he lacks. Two pupils, one of each of these kinds of workers, may 
thus finish with a similar total, arrived at for quite differing reasons, and 
these differences they will understand and appreciate. From the understand- 
ing of one’s own short-comings will come a heightened interest in the work 
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of writers from which one can learn something of especial help; and so this 
kind of analytical approach to their own work will lend a greater reality 
the examination of prose and poetry which arises in other lessons. This j 
an aspect of the teaching of composition and criticism which can be expanded 
in many interesting ways, and is only referred to here as a by-product of thi 
scheme of assessment. 

As to the actual mechanics of the marking, I think this is best tackled by 
the teacher as a kind of proof-correcting. To mitigate the extreme care which 
is necessary to obtain absolute accuracy, the younger children can be taught 
the function of the proof-corrector in the preparation of final proof for 
printing. 

Whenever possible, it is important that the children’s work be preserved 
in some final form, in a class book or magazine; even on occasion written 
out by the best writers (i.e. calligraphers) for the benefit of posterity! Chil- 
dren readily understand that a composition of merit is worth spending time 
on to correct and re-write, and it is of the utmost importance that any piece 
of work which is to be publicly displayed should be as faultless as we can 
make it, considering that our aim is ‘the correct conveyance of our thought 
to others’. 

In the process of proof-correcting, it is wise to draw a distinction between 
those mistakes which are matters of bad habit and carelessness, such as the 
mis-spelling of simple words, inaccurate punctuation and common errors 
and those which are due to ignorance and immaturity, such as the mis- 
spelling of unusual words, the misuse of newly acquired vocabulary, experi- 
ment in style, and so on. These two kinds of mistakes can be remedied in 
different ways; the first should, of course, be put right by the pupil himself 
in any way that seems appropriate—by re-writing, alteration, insertion and 
so on; the second, which derives from experiment and enthusiasm, and the 
very faults by which our pupils learn and develop, should be treated ina 
way which will help the children to profit from the mistakes, and not make 
them feel ashamed or discouraged. 

To distinguish between these two kinds, two coloured pencils can be used, 
say a red and a blue. The red will indicate, by a series of signs, those fault 
which the writer can be expected to put right for himself, e.g. S for spelling, 
P for punctuation. The blue will be used to indicate the teacher’s emends- 
tions and suggestions. 

It may frequently happen that some children are so carried away by thei 
inspiration that pages of scrawled and inaccurate work are the result. This 
work, if it is interesting, coherent and vital, must not be allowed to catty 
too great a burden of correction for its writer, especially if he is young. We 
can, however, lessen his labour, and yet maintain our standards of accuracy 
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by diminishing the ‘red’ marks that need his specific attention, and increasing 
the ‘blue’, requiring him to correct perhaps only one kind of fault on this 
acasion, or only one or two pages of a lengthy composition, by ‘red’ indi- 
ations, while putting all the rest right ourselves with the ‘blue’. The whole 
composition will then be ready for copying out in a correct form in the book 
reserved for such work. 

It may happen, of course, that a child will continue to write quantities of 
inaccurate English, in the hope that the teacher will correct it for him, but 
this is one of those ‘special cases’ which will always spoil any set system. 
Generally speaking, I have found that the child who is keen enough to write 
s much, will try to improve his own standards of correctness, and will not 
take advantage of a teacher who shows himself so ready to help and encour- 
age. He will more readily respond to those lessons in which he can learn to 
put his own faults right, correct his own bad habits, and so do all he can to 
‘get it right first time’, as is our earnest endeavour. 

There is a small piece of apparatus which helps along this correction of 
mistakes, particularly with less gifted pupils. It can be used successfully to 
build a class lesson even where there are sharply differentiated groups of 
ibility. A ‘Mistake Box’ and a ‘Spelling Box’ are made for each group, 
brightly coloured, with a slotted lid, and provided with a neat pad of blank 
paper. Into the boxes, during General English periods, or at any time when 
corrections are done, go the words that the children have mis-spelt, correctly 
written out on the paper provided, and the faults, corrected or explained. 
At intervals during the term, the boxes can be emptied and the contents dis- 
cused with the children who provided them. The Spelling Boxes will pro- 
vide a basis for competitive Spelling Bees, in which each group is asked to 
spell a word drawn from its own box. It is interesting to notice how many 
abad speller will quietly repair to the box to learn the words which his team 
may be required to spell, with no feeling of doing any extra work. 

So much of this procedure that I have recommended, and which I and my 
students have found effective, may appear fussy and burdensome, but it is 
in fact more lengthy to describe than to demonstrate. The children accept 
readily and easily the scheme of assessment, and enter into the spirit of the 
whole idea with enjoyment. The details appeal to that side of their nature 
which enjoys codes and gadgets (at one time the proof-correcting symbols 
were known to a class of boys as the “Correction Code’), while the untram- 
melled nature of the writing gives them wonderful scope for free invention. 

Throughout this article I have referred to the age group for which this is 
intended in very general terms; in practice I have found it work, with mod- 
rations, with all ages, from the youngest writer of connected sentences, to 
students of mature ability. 
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by 
JEROME P. HANRATTY 


English Master, Collyer’s School, Horsham 


FRANK CHAPMAN in THE USE OF ENGLISH (Vol. II, No. 1) once showed 
us how a Hardy novel could be ‘rooted’ by reference to pastoral and social 
history. This sort of relation to a staple setting is necessary when dealing 
with most long novels—if the treatment is not to become too episodic and 
if appreciation of the book’s general significance is to be maintained from 
lesson to lesson. Background is an obvious and handy staple, especially for 
Hardy; but such a correlation does have its limitations. There is a tendency, 
when seeing Hardy in terms of his background, to regard his novels as noth- 
ing more than eye-witness accounts or photographs of his age. This can 
become so interesting that the deeper significance and more universal value 
of the novels is ignored. Background can be too passive, and perhaps some- 
thing more positive, which will provide a fluid comparison as well as a staple, 
can more effectively draw out the fulness contained in a Hardy novel. When 
reading Hardy as a set book in school, I have used such a catalyst: a method 
which aims at developing, through cross-reference to some objective yet 
living status quo, a criticism and appreciation of Hardy’s intrinsic value as 
a novelist. 

A Hardy novel is an everyday story of country folk. So is “The Archers’, 
the popular nightly serialisation on the B.B.C. Light Programme, of country 
life. Here I use the B.B.C. as my ‘objective correlative’-—and the cros- 
reference is most flattering to Hardy. The two are alike in many ways. 
Theme: a basic chronicle of everyday life overlaid by more unusual incidents, 
the whole forming, at its simplest level, a ‘good yarn’—the old writer’s trick 
of giving us characters and situations we can identify ourselves with and then 
turning them into an interesting plot whose incidents we would like to share 
in our own drabber non-fictional lives. Setting: a few fictional villages strong- 
ly regionalised in a country district: Wessex matched by the Midlands, Cas 
terbridge by Borchester, Overcombe by Ambridge, and so on. Characterisi- 
tion: many surface resemblances—The Squire (Lawson Hope/Derriman); the 
solid central yeoman (Dan Archer/Miller Loveday, Henchard, Gabriel Oak); 
the humorous ‘normal’ chorus of rustics (Walter Gabriel, Tom Forrest, Simon 
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Cooper/Cripplestraw, Christopher Coney, Solomon Longways); the revo- 
\utionising intruder (Fairbrother/Farfrae) ; the ‘foreigner’ (Tregorran, Caven- 
ish/Troy, Lucetta); the likeable braggart (Mike Daly/Festus Derriman); the 
fussy wife (Doris Archer/Mrs. Garland); the demurer type of maiden (Chris- 
tine Archer/Elizabeth Jane, Anne Garland); the wayward young man (Jack 
Archer/Clym Yeobright, Bob Loveday); the solider son (Philip Archer/John 
Loveday). Incidents: certain common features such as public house evenings, 
village bonfires, fairs on the village green, harvesting, are found in both. 
Social background and history: both are well and earthily reflected—Hardy’s 
novels have backgrounds of agrarian decay, of new methods in farming, of 
a still-prosperous landed class, of the importance of good harvests on the 
price of bread: “The Archers’ show us a background of rising prices, income 
tx, subsidies, a welfare state, a squire who has to ‘sell out’, a new land-owner 
(industrialist turned agriculturist) who turns his farm into a Limited Liability 
Company. 

The two are, moreover, similar in function; for the nightly episodes of the 
Archers could be thought of as the legitimate twentieth-century successors 
of Victorian serialised fiction—which had as avid and anticipatory an aud- 
ince, and which were as rigidly ‘screened’ by the conventions of Victorian 
morality as is any family-broadcast by the modern respectability of the Cor- 
poration. 

This comparison can be used with any Hardy novel—apart, possibly, from 
Jude, which is unlikely to be found in schools—and it also has possibilities 
for George Eliot. Certainly, it can be very effective with the two novels I 
have applied it to in class: The Trumpet Major and The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Once the idea of such a comparison was suggested, the class (most of them 
followers of “The Archers’) soon spotted the similarities and were keen to 
chronicle them as the story proceeded. They were able, too, to notice less 
obvious similarities: the technique of breaking off a chapter or episode on 
an exciting note, the introduction of ‘townee’ characters to balance the rural- 
ity; the use of three or four basic focal points of interest—which are shuffled 
and switched so that emphasis does not remain excessively long on one aspect 
of the tale. 

Once the similarities had been noticed, discussion could then centre on the 
differences between the two entertainments. This was first done by a time 
reference. A comparison between nineteenth century Wessex and modern 
Ambridge showed that there were certain obvious changes: machinery, 
traffic, housing, entertainment, pace of living. What then had not been 
changed by time? The answer was soon developed: human nature and be- 
haviour. And it is by contrasting the relative treatments of human action 


that we see the difference that matters. In short: what has a Hardy novel 
c 
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got that “The Archers’ hasn’t? Any answer to this question helps in evaluat. 
ing x—the x that gives a work of art its value. 

The script-writers of ‘The Archers’ treat human nature by embodying it 
in various figures whose stock motives and actions we can all recognise. We 
know how they will behave and their popularity perhaps springs from the 
fact that we like them to behave so. Should there be a problem of conduct 
or behaviour to be answered, should there be a conflict within or between 
characters, we know that common sense will triumph and the solution, ortho- 
dox, natural and realistic by every canon of normality, will please a pre- 
dominant percentage of the ten million listeners. 

Hardy, on the other hand, treats human nature and humanity from the 
non-realistic unorthodox point of view of the poet. In his stories there is 
more than a sequence of events. Behind the plot there is an individual vision 
of man in the universe; and the final effect of his expressing that vision, in 
an image, a situation, or a set of characters created by language, is that of a 
work of art: we feel that by contact with the creative product of an interesting 
mind we are in some way mentally and emotionally changed. A new, or 
another, insight has been given. This is the effect that is missing from “The 
Archers’: the big difference: the x. 

There is not space for a full evaluation of Hardy’s significance as shown 
by comparison with “The Archers’. One example can point it. Dan Archer 
has nothing to contend with apart from the weather and the sort of everyday 
inconveniences and disappointments that happen to us all. His actions are 
seen as everyday routine (in an interesting way) and are motivated by 
thoughts and desires occurring on a natural plane. His relations with others 
and the things that happen to him have no further significance than their 
outward effect—of good fortune, bad fortune, or amusement. Michael Hen- 
chard has Hardy’s view of fate to contend with. His actions can be seen as 
a striggle against a depressing antagonistic universe and are motivated by 
thoughts and desires which have been born into him as counters that will 
rub harshly and vainly against his environment. His relations with others 
and the ‘accidents’ that happen to him have a poetic and dramatic symbolism 
picturing the man as an unfortunate ‘hurled’ on Arnold’s ‘sea of life’ by 
Hardy’s ‘President of the Immortals’ into an atmosphere heavy with tones 
of sadness and futility. In the Mayor of Casterbridge, these are all part of the 
artist’s interpretation of life. In “The Archers’ an artist’s interpretation of life 
does not exist. 

You will notice that I have not even touched upon the most obvious differ- 
ence between Hardy and “The Archers’: the fact that sound effects are no 
substitute for a description of the wind among the trees, or for a description 
of Egdon Heath, or for: ‘the impact on maiden herbage and on the crippled 
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salks of a slight footway is perceptible through the thickest boot’—an obvious 
lad for a discussion on the function of description, on Hardy’s use of de- 
cription, on the difference between a play and a novel. Many other differ- 
ances will no doubt suggest themselves and the full comparison will, of 
course, depend on the teacher’s own interpretation of Hardy’s significance. 

It is as an aid to the child’s perception of this significance in Hardy the 
sovelist that I have found the comparative method most valuable. By it, 
the child’s critical and appreciative judgments are improved and sharpened. 
Unobtrusively, a novel is enjoyed and standards of criticism formed. More- 
over the radio, a familiar essential of his home, is being evaluated and under- 
stood in a correct perspective. Art is putting life in its place. 


SCIENCE AND POETRY 


This curious and lamentable loss of the higher aesthetic tastes is all the 
odder, as books on history, biographies and travels (independently of any 
scientific facts which they may contain), and essays on all sorts of subjects 
interest me as much as they ever did. My mind seems to have become a 
kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of facts, 
but why this should have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, 
on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive. A man with a mind 
more highly organised or better constituted than mine, would not, I suppose, 
have thus suffered; and if I had to live my life again, I would have made a 
tule to read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every week; 
for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied would thus have been kept 
active through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the moral char- 
acter, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature. 

Charles Darwin, Autobiography 
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by 
ROBIN MAYHEAD 


WHEN IN 1942 the University of Ceylon became an autonomous body, 
conferring its own degrees, the Department of English, like all other depart- 
ments, conducted a thorough-going revision of its examination scheme and 
requirements. The first major effect of the breakaway from the University 
of London syllabus was, as might be expected, the abandonment of Anglo- 
Saxon and the associated linguistic disciplines. As the syllabus stands at 
present the only reminder of this aspect of pre-1942 days is a paper in the 
Special course on “The English Language’, which is felt to be a desirable 
study for those whose tongue is not, properly speaking, English as felt and 
spoken by an Englishman. Accompanying this change came the replacement 
of what is commonly called the ‘scholarly’ approach to literature by the 
‘practical critical’. This did not mean, of course, that students were suddenly 
encouraged to cultivate an airily irresponsible attitude towards matters of 
literary fact; rather it implied a stress on the value-judgment as the central 
justification for studying literature at all, every mode of approach, the 
scholarly included, being followed with this end in view. 

Students of English fall into two categories: those who read English for 
a Special, i.e. Honours Degree, with one subsidiary subject, generally French, 
and those who take English as one subject out of three for a General Degree. 
At the end of his first year at the university, every student in the Arts Faculty 
(other faculties have similar schemes) is required to take the General Arts 
Qualifying Examination. This is designed to test his fitness to remain at the 
university at all, and also to show whether he is suited to a Special ora 
General course. For this first examination three subjects are required, a 
variety of combinations being possible. A candidate offering, for example, 
English, History and Economics (a fairly frequent combination), will, if he 
attains a ‘B’ standard in any one of those subjects, be permitted to follows 
Special course in that subject. Those who fail to reach the ‘B’ level, but who 
nevertheless pass the examination, in the normal way continue to study the 
same three subjects for a General Degree. A student offering English in the 
268 
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General Qualifying Examination will take two papers, one on a number of 
prescribed poetry texts, the other on drama (including one play by Shake- 
speare) and fiction. Each paper contains one compulsory exercise in prac- 
tical criticism. 

The standard of the Special student, of course, usually differs pretty widely 
fom that of the General candidate. Allowance has to be made for a more 
imited intellectual capacity (though some General students attain a remark- 
bly high level in English), and for the inevitable pressure exerted by the 
requirements of two other departments. But in spite of these difficulties a 
considerable amount of ground can be covered in the two years following 
the Qualifying Examination. A student who has followed the General course 
in English with reasonable intelligence will know something about Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Donne, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Jane Austen, Tennyson, Hop- 
kins, Yeats, Conrad, Lawrence, Eliot, Forster, and others, as well as having 
received some training in practical criticism. Care is taken not to treat the 
various texts as separate, isolated ‘topics’. In one course on “Tragedy’, for 
example, Dr. Faustus, Macbeth, Samson Agonistes and Murder in the Cathedral 
are prescribed for detailed study, but in addition to discussing the plays indi- 
vidually, the lecturer will make some attempt to inquire into the nature of 
‘tragedy’ as the concept emerges from the plays, as well as showing how 
they illustrate the history of the poetic drama in England from the sixteenth 
century to the present day. 

The average General ‘year’ comprehends anything from twenty-five to 
fifty students, which means that it has to be broken down into small tutorial 
groups for individual attention to the student outside the lecture-room. In 
the case of Special students this necessity does not arise; the smallness of the 
numbers (five to seven students constitute an average ‘year’) gives special 
opportunities for extremely detailed discussion and intimacy of exchange. 
Itis possible for a lecture to become at any moment a seminar. With a really 
good group quite subtle and advanced work is practicable under these con- 
ditions. 

The Special syllabus, like the General, is designed to give the student as 
good a conspectus as possible of the history and range of English Literature, 
from Chaucer (who, like Shakespeare, has a paper to himself) to Yeats and 
Eliot. The amount of ground covered, however, is not only far larger than 
that allowed by the General course; the whole method of study is of a kind 
precluded by General exigencies. Typical of the overall approach is a paper 
called The Literary Milieu of a Special Period, the period at present prescribed 
being 1780-1832. Work for this paper entails not only study of Jane Austen, 
Crabbe, the Romantic poets, and so on, but involves consideration of the 
ctucial changes in the taste and constitution of the reading public during the 
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period, utilitarianism and other intellectual currents, and the political even 
leading up to the 1832 Reform Bill. Again, the study of the equivocal pos. 
tion occupied by Tennyson will mean some appreciation of the ways in 
which he is and is not representative of his age. 

The reader may by this time feel impelled to remark: Yes, this all sound 
very pretty, and for students at a British, or for that matter an Australian, 
South African, or American university would undoubtedly be admirable. 
But what precisely can it be expected to achieve in a country like Ceylon: 
How large a proportion of these courses can be at the simplest level under. 
stood by students whose background, environment and culture are so radically 
different from anything to be found in Britain: To this it may be said at 
once that no one expects students of English at the University of Ceylon to 
produce the same kind of work as students at, for instance, Cambridge. Every 
lecturer knows perfectly well that there are certain things for which he has 
no right to hope (though at the very best the level attained can be extra- 
ordinarily high, and one of which no major British university could be 
ashamed), that there are certain assumptions which he simply has no business 
to make. One cannot expect, to take a very obvious example, that even the 
most intelligent Special group will ‘jump to’ the particular atmosphere of the 
Jane Austen novels without a good deal of pure information, tactfully and 
imaginatively presented. But on the other hand it must be asserted that the 
position is nothing like so difficult as many people might suppose. Until 
recently the modern history of Ceylon has been the history of European 
colonisation: Portuguese, Dutch, British; and this, considering the extreme 
smallness of the country, has resulted in a degree of Westernisation far more 
widespread than anything to be seen in the neighbouring country of India. 
Whether this is to be rejoiced in or deplored it is not the business of this 
article to discuss. At present, in the aftermath of recently gained independ- 
ence, there is a highly understandable movement to try to wipe out the effects 
and manifestations of Westernisation, a movement hardly likely to succeed, 
even if the next generation should contain not a single English-speaking 
child. No nation can hope to escape from its history, humiliating though 
some epochs of that history may seem to it to be. 

The effects of this Westernisation are by no means confined to such ex- 
ternals as the wearing of trousers and the use of European Christian names. 
A relatively small but important part of the Ceylonese population, the Dutch 
Burghers, of direct descent from the Dutch colonists, pursue a mode of living 
which is in essentials distinctively European, and which in some parts of the 
island where the traditions have been continuous (such as the Dutch fortified 
towns of Galle and Matara) is in many ways closer to the world of Jane 
Austen than anything to be found today in England! There are, of course, 
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large numbers of people in whom the degree of Westernisation is exceedingly 
Jight, and still larger numbers in whom it does not exist at all. But it rarely 
happens that a student from the slightly-Westernised class elects to read 
English at the university. Those who do present English start with a mini- 
mum first-hand know le -dge of what European people and manners are like, 
which makes them far more receptive than they would otherwise have been 
‘o more detailed information at second-hand. And as far as the communica- 
tion of that more specialised information is concerned, the situation is enor- 
mously helped by the fact that the Professor and, with one exception, the 
whole English staff, are Ceylonese—travelled Ceylonese who, with a real 
knowledge of Europe and European ways, are aware of the difficulties of the 
less fortunate student, and can impart their special knowledge in the most 
fective way as a result. 

It must be admitted, however, that certain particular problems do arise, 
problems calling for particular techniques for their solution. If they confront 
the teacher more frequently and obviously when he is dealing with General 
students, he is nevertheless conscious of their lurking presence behind even 
the most intelligent and keen-witted Special group. 

Some problems, of course, are of a kind familiar to all those who have 
taught in a country where English is widely spoken without being in a real 
sense a ‘native’ language. The degree of proficiency in the English language 
among undergraduates in Ceylon ranges from (in not many cases) ability to 
speak and write in a manner for all practical purposes indistinguishable from 
that of an Englishman, through (the most common category) English which 
recognisably is English, and most often reasonably correct, but containing 
odd lapses in grammar and usage at unexpected moments, to an admirable 
fluency in the spoken language accompanied by near-helplessness in reading 
and writing. The first category is to be found only among Special students, 
while the second category includes the weaker Special students and the bulk 
of the General. This second category is on the whole not hard to deal with; 
most students of this kind will recognise that they have made a mistake once 
ithas been pointed out to them. The third category, however, consisting of 
the weaker General students, requires the utmost tact, sympathy, and patience. 
It is not so much a matter of correcting blunders of expression in writing, 
as of trying to make the student understand the straightforward meaning of 
what he or she is reading. Constant exercise in paraphrase, progressing 
through examples of gradually ascending difficulty, has proved useful for 
this purpose. 

Even among students in the first category a special kind of difficulty can, 
and often does, arise—a difficulty which particularly affects the practical 
criticism class. While some Ceylonese speak English with an intonation and 
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stress (if rarely a pronunciation) similar to those of an Englishman, others, 
whose sentence-construction may be impeccable, will in other respects sound 
as little like Englishman as can be imagined. A student who has spoken 
English all his life may employ the intonation which he would use when 
speaking Sinhalese. The effect of this upon the appreciation of Tone is radical 
To let the voice fall when the poet intended it to rise may lead to a complete 
misunderstanding of his intention. An extremely vivid instance of this 
occurred when Edwin Arlington Robinson’s ‘Miniver Cheevy’ was given 
as a comprehension test to students who had just entered the university. A 
large number quite failed to see that the poem was ironic, for the reason that 
their intonation, in imagining themselves reading the poem aloud, made it 
impossible for them to recognise the irony of the tone. For this problem 
there is no perfect or complete solution. The best that one can do is con- 
stantly to ask students to read aloud, commenting upon their reading and 
suggesting tactfully how adjustments in stress and intonation can make the 
effect better and clearer. The intelligent student, even though his actual 
speech may remain unchanged, will usually come to appreciate the difficulties 
involved, and will learn to be on his guard. 

While it is extremely seldom that one comes across a Special student lack- 
ing a genuine interest in literature, it is on the other hand an exception to 
meet a General student with even a perfunctory initial enthusiasm for the 
subject. English is not at present one of the most ‘popular’ subjects, but a 
fair number of students choose it each year. Some, whose school education 
has inadequately prepared them for the Department’s approach, choose the 
subject because they imagine it to be ‘easy’. And many girl students follow 
the courses for the reason that to have ‘done English’ is still, among a large 
proportion of the Westernised, regarded as a necessary and elegant feminine 
accomplishment, like playing the piano. To stimulate the interest of the 
General student, to make him or her realise that the study of literature 
involves the independent use of the critical intelligence rather than the slavish 
copying and reproduction of what the lecturer says, to show that literature 
is something important to life instead of a mere ‘subject’ in which an exam- 
ination must be passed—these are the tasks confronting the director of a 
tutorial group. The student must be made to talk, to grow used to formu- 
lating his or her ideas about poems, plays and novels, quickly and clearly; 
to realise that, whatever this or that lecturer may have said, there is no one 
‘right answer’ to any literary question. 

Finally, there is a kind of problem which, oddly enough, is an indirect 
result of the policy of the Department itself. It is a problem capable of arising 
anywhere, not merely in Ceylon, and seems to me worth pondering by those 
who rightly consider the practical critical approach to literature to be the 
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most profitable. The adoption of this approach in the department since the 
university became autonomous has had, as would be expected, a far-reaching 
elect upon the teaching of English in Ceylon schools. Not only have grad- 
sates of the university gone into the schools as teachers; pre-1942 graduates 
have had to realise, often unwillingly, that preparation of their pupils for 
the university entrance examination in English must entail a decisive re- 
orientation. Unfortunately the best Special graduates rarely choose the 
poorly remunerated profession of teacher, preferring to seek, if possible, a 
post in Government service. As a result the teaching of English in schools 
is by no means always adequate. Although a certain number of students 
enter the university each year with the ability to talk intelligently about a 
poem or a passage of prose, far too many arrive with nothing more than a 
muddled hash of notions culled from Leavis, Richards and Empson, whose 
writings have plainly been as little understood by the teacher as by the 
uhappy pupil. A new set of ‘stock responses’ has appeared: a poem is bad 
fit is metrically regular and good if metrically irregular (Clare’s My Early 
Home and the banal song Beneath the Lights of Home on a ‘Criticism in Prac- 
tice’ Reading Sheet produced a large majority in favour of the latter purely 
on this score); on the other hand a poem is bad if it contains ‘emotion’ (an 
extraordinary twisting of Eliot’s idea of impersonality; I always point out 
that this criterion must condemn all Shakespeare’s greatest plays); the mean- 
ing of a poem is never on the surface, but always ‘symbolic’. And so on. 
Often one finds a student who has advanced a highly elaborate and preten- 
tious ‘interpretation’ of a poem, showing, on detailed questioning, that he 
has not even begun to understand its straightforward meaning. Many 
tudents imagine on coming to the university that practical criticism is a 
imple business, a matter of ‘learning off’ a few bits of critical terminology 
‘plangent’, ‘complex’, ‘ambiguous’, etc.), and then ‘applying’ them. No 
wonder so many are surprised when their scripts are handed back to them 
with a low grading!. And, of course, if one recognises a poem as being by 
Milton, Tennyson or Shelley, there is little need to discuss it, it is ipso facto 
bad. 

Plainly, drastic measures have had to be adopted to make practical criticism 
aserious and worth-while study rather than a futile game. In conducting 
the course in practical criticism with General Qualifying students, I have 
found the following scheme effective: (1) What is the author saying, and 
how does he say it? The examination of a variety of passages, both prose and 
verse, to show the student how to get at the meaning of a piece of writing 
ad to account for the presence of every word in it. The value of the passages 
snot discussed. (2) Writing is not all of one kind. The review of a number 
of different kinds of writing—emotive, scientific, analytic, rhetorical, reflect- 
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ive, and so on. The verse included purposely contains good passages by 
Milton, Tennyson and Shelley. By this time the student has lost some of his 
most damaging preconceptions, and is ready for (3) Value judgments. Why 
do we prefer some pieces of writing to others? Critical standards are pre- 
sented, not as laws that cannot be questioned, but as matters essentially of 
common sense, which every reasonable person must subscribe to. As far 25 
possible the familiar critical terminology is avoided. When such unavoidable 
terms as ‘sincerity’ and ‘sentimentality’ do turn up, care is taken to discus 
them at some length, so that the student, knowing what they mean, will not 
employ them irresponsibly. Such topics as Tone, Rhy thm and Imagery, 


are approached completely afresh, as though the student had never heard of 


them before. 

If some students are incurable, the majority do show some considerable 
improvement after such a course. At least they produce simple and unpre- 
tentious work within the limits of their own understandings, and the better 
students are cleansed of vices which could hinder their progress in the later 
stages of their university career. With the welcome wide acceptance of prac- 
tical criticism as a teaching method in Britain there goes the danger, always 
implicit in the acceptance of anything, of the method becoming a sterile 
orthodoxy. Perhaps the distant island of Ceylon can in this matter provide 
a useful, if modest, object lesson? 


OXFORD USE OF ENGLISH GROUP 


On February 27th, the Oxford ‘Use of English’ Group met to discuss the 
teaching and assessment of composition, with papers read by members. A 
further meeting on March roth was devoted to practical criticism in the 
school. Meetings, which are held at the Institute of Education, will continue 
during the summer term, and the Group is also arranging an exhibition of 
books on English teaching and criticism, to be held at the Institute. Details 
of meetings will be sent to anyone interested who sends a post-card to John 


Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Ce 
READING SHEETS 


THE USE of reading sheets appears to me quite simple. The comments 
are offered as the considered opinion of the teacher who sets the exercises. 














They are not final, in that literary judgments are never final; that is at once 
the difficulty and the attraction of the subject. The teacher using the sheets 
is expected to add comments of a helpful nature. 

The reviewer ‘ignored the important weakness of treating Black Beauty 
athropomorphically’, because she does not subscribe to the view that it 
inevitably ‘arouses a false emotional attitude to the animal’. 

‘Anthropomorphically’ is used synonymously with ‘sentimentally’ by Mr. 
Kennedy, although the method has been successfully used since the time of 
the beast-fables. Does he find Chaucer’s treatment of the Cock and the Hen 
sentimental, because they speak to each other as man and wife? 

As for the phrases which are ‘incongruous and embarrassing’, I can make 
no answer, as they are not cited. 

DOROTHY COOPER 


‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS’ 


[AGREE WITH almost everything that Maurice Hussey wrote about Great 
Expectations in the Winter issue. It is a great novel that adolescents can both 
enjoy and benefit from. 

I was, however, surprised that Mr. Hussey said so little in his admirable 
analysis of the plot about Magwitch, the convict, because it is he, I think, or 
rather Pip’s relations with him, that are the key to the plot. 

Briefly: Pip, as a boy, in his unspoilt state, helps the convict though, of 
course, largely through fear; then, in the middle action—the irony here is, 
of course, pointed—Pip rejects him, but in the end accepts him, not from 
asense of duty but with love. In other words, the convict, apparently the 
lowest of mankind, is the test of Pip’s humanity, and when Pip rejects him, 
he exposes the shallowness of his gentility. Magwitch’s réle is something 
like that of the naked Edgar in Lear. 

Magwitch is also the effective contrast to Estella. She has the appearance 
without the inner reality which the convict has, although appearances are all 
against him. It seems appropriate to compare again with Shakespeare: Pip 
makes the mistake that Morocco and Arragon make with the caskets, and 
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the theme—contrast between appearance and reality—appears again and 
again in Macbeth. For this reason I agree that the sentimental ending makes 
nonsense of everything that goes before; it would be acceptable only if 
Estella, like Pip, had been, as it were, born again. 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal W. R. MARTIN 


CHAUCER 


You HAVE now published two essays upon Chaucer and both have been 
so full of what appear to me spurious projects which may be as good a 
substitute for teaching poetry that I would like to express a sceptical attitude 
towards them. One must naturally agree with many of the points raised by 
the article in the Winter 1955 issue, but I would ask readers whether they 
would recommend with Mr. Kennedy that classic of dullness, Coulton’s 
Chaucer and his England and that classic of feminine whimsy about Madame 
Eglentyne, or join with him in dividing a class up into ploughmen, parsons 
and merchants or inviting them to compose dialogues between two of these. 

Like Mr. Kennedy I was also at school during the war and was given 
Chaucer as the father of English vocabulary and not of poetry at all: asa 
result I still have to look up a number of words each year in set-books. But 
I also decided that unless Chaucer could be treated in a fittingly serious 
manner he was not worth displaying at all. Mr. Kennedy quotes John Speirs 
with approval but does not see how anti-poetic it is to ask a class to play at 
pardoners. My own insistence which I offer very briefly for what it may be 
worth is upon, for instance, the Prologue as a mature expression of the medieval 
consciousness and not merely a portrait gallery. Thus we notice first the 
Freudian opening of the male April with the female March, echoed by a 
gentler voice from Zephirus who has his way with every holt and heath. 
After this we take two lines of exploration. First we follow the seasons of 
medieval year (the Book of Hours is a pleasing companion) with the Squire’ 
May-like qualities, the sunny tan of that much neglected Natural Man, the 
Yeoman and on to the yielding of the same seeds from the opening lines 
under the care of the Reve and their processing under the golden thumb of 
the Miller. Our second strand of extended metaphor is of Love. Here we 
find different expressions in the passages devoted to the Squire, the Wife of 
Bath, the Pardoner and the Prioress and the passages of the Doctor who 
loved gold, the Monk, venery and the Plowman, Christ. We have, too, the 
several flashes of gold in these pages: the Prioress’ brooch, the Monk’s curious 
pin, the ‘gold in physic’ and even the French ‘sheeldes’ which were gold a 
well as silver. Our reason for making an insistence upon these lies in that 
illuminating proverb: ‘If gold rusts what shall iron do?’ 
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My conclusion has always been directed back at medieval society but not 
to look at hats and horses. Here we consider the effect of the three altruistic 
people upon their society, the Knight (‘I fight for all’), the Parson (‘I pray 
for all’) and the Plowman (‘I work for all’). We learn as much as we can 
from Chaucer about standards of social behaviour and ethical thought. We 
have then perhaps justified Chaucer’s pre-eminence as second only to Shake- 
speare W hom he so clearly resembles. Perhaps I should add that with Scholar- 
ship candidates I have always read The Miller’s and The Reve’s tales and 
have never thought that any harm could possibly come of it. 

Viewed in this manner I find Chaucer continuously absorbing to the class 
and myself and fully endorse Mr. Kennedy’s conclusion that it is one of the 
most satisfying tasks in the academic year. 

Cambridge MAURICE HUSSEY 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


Ir1s a pity that your reviewer spoiled a generous notice of the Pamphlets 
for Broadcasts to Schools by continuing beyond the first paragraph. 

If, after seeing the neglect of English literature in the classrooms (your 
reviewer's description—not mine) the intelligent foreigner went on to ask 
why ‘the B.B.C. pays so small and so superficial a regard to English in schools’ 
he would belie his description. The answer is obvious. The teachers of 
English do not wish for anything more and indeed make little use of what 
is given. 

If ‘any responsible teacher of English can point to ways in which the B.B.C. 
might help him’, let him address them to the Secretary ‘of the Schools Broad- 
casting Council. I assure him that his suggestions will be welcomed and g given 
careful consideration by the Council. 

The Council contains a high proportion of practising teachers all as keen 
as your reviewer to make the most effective use of broadcast time, but perhaps 
lacking his knowledge of how to do it. They are most unlikely to neglect 
any opportunity of improving the service. They look in vain for the fresh 
ideas, which your reviewer claims, can be collected without difficulry—at 
least they did during the five years that I served on the Council. 

If your reviewer really believes that the Schools Broadcasting Council is 
impervious to criticism and obtuse to suggestion’ let him look again at the 
pamphlets he admires and consider why they have been issued for Geography, 
Music, French, Welsh and Scots. He may come to the answer. Interested 
teachers in the schools asked for them and got them. Then let him take up 
bis stick and belabour the real miscreants. 

Edinburgh ROBERT MACKAY 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE POEMS 
I(a) GEORGE HERBERT (1593-1633): Mortification. 
I(b) ALFRED LORD TENNYSON (1809-92): Circumstance. 
II(a) THOMAS HARDY (1840-1928): The Phantom Horsewoman. 
II(b) THOMAS MOORE (1779-1842): At the Mid Hour of Night. 
III(a) THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES (1803-49): Dream Pedlary. 
III(b) WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850): Sonnet. 
III(c) ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744): Ode to Solitude. 


Turis READING SHEET ‘A’ is the last of a series of eight, the first seven 
of which were designed to help students look intelligently at poetry, and to 
like it the more for being intelligent about it. It is hoped that most of the 
considerations developed in previous notes can be brought into play when 
the poems on this present Sheet are studied. Poems I(a) and II(a) are for 
general criticism; each is followed by an inferior and light-weight poem 
which may help to throw into relief the qualities of the poem chiefly to be 
discussed. 

The editor of the Collected Works in which poem I(a) appears applies to 
it the word ‘morbid’, a censorious adjective which suggests little sympathy 
with this particular poem’s mood. What is in effect presented to us is a vision 
of life as always making towards death, always haunted by man’s conscious- 
ness of his destiny. A comparison with I(b) is immediately useful, for there 


a similar idea is presented without the same urgency—without the sense of 


(as it were) impending confinement. 

The stanza-form and its handling are interesting. The first line of each 
stanza proposes a situation, the development of which leads to the short line 
4; this line, by its shortness, brings into prominence the sustained statement 
of the concluding pair of lines. The significance of the rhyming device is 
obvious: each stanza finds a pausing-place in ‘breath’ before moving on to 
the final ‘death’—the step from breath to death being the very subject of the 
poem. The rhythmical movement is free and often significant. Compare 
the firm-paced confidence of ‘When béys gé first to bed’ with the tumbling 
rhythm of the line which follows— They stép into their véluntary graves. 
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But it is, of course, the images (or illustrations, as they are here) which give 
the poem its quality of swift vision: their utter forcefulness prevents them 
from ever seeming fantastic, and in stanza 2, for example, we easily accept the 
transition whereby the boy’s curtained bed becomes first a tomb and then a 
hip of death. The subsidiary images support the principal ones: in stanza 4 
man is shown as confined not only within a house but also by the very air 
wound him (/. 21), and even limited as to what he may look upon. The 
srict relevance of all the images is more easily shown up if one compares 
them with those of 1(b), which serve only to prettify the situation (Il. 6-7) 
and to sentimentalise it (I. 5). 

The failure of I(a) to achieve an entirely satisfactory effect seems to me 
to spring from its hasty and perfunctory conclusion; in spite of the invoca- 
tion in the last two lines we are left with a poem whose subject is essentially 
‘death in life’ and not ‘life in death’. 

Beyond doubt, poem II(a) will make a stronger impact if the reader is 
ready possessed of some information about the author’s life (a recent study 
contains relevant material), and if he has read others of the author’s poems 
written at about the same time. My belief is, however, that the poem can 
sand on its own; it was in such circumstances that I first met it. Comparison 
with II(b) at once suggests several differences; for example, in the second 
poem the bereaved man speaks in his own person, whereas in the first he 
wes himself objectively (the ‘man I know’ is, of course, the poet himself), 
with a consequent avoidance of naive and hysterical elements, and with a 
urer control of the feeling. Another difference is that whereas poem II(b) 
merely adds a second stanza to the first, the first poem develops as it goes, 
moving always to the significant last verse which contains its essence and 
which justifies a certain leisured pedestrianism in some of the earlier lines 
| 19, for example). In this last stanza the poet pathetically attempts to fulfil 
double wish—that she should live on and that he should die. 

Comparison with II(b) also shows up two other features of the poem under 
discussion: the interest and suitability of its stanza form and the variety and 
ectiveness of its movement. After the first statement-line of each stanza 
there comes a series of short lines, sometimes almost parenthetical, whose 
hortness prepares the reader for the important long final line; so that not 
nly does the poem develop from stanza to stanza, but each stanza develops 
within itself. The clear speech and natural word-order take the stanza-form 
n their stride—triumphantly so in the last stanza, where the inevitability of 
the rhymes contribute to the inevitability of the whole. The changes of 
pace are usually significant: cf. the prominence given to ‘ghést-girl-rider’ 
artfully placed and effectively isolated), and to ‘whén first éyed’; and notice 
tie rhythm of the last line. The diction also deserves comment, and it may 
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be of interest in discussing the alliteration to consider why ‘careworn craz’ 
sounds contrived while ‘shagged and shaly’ does not. 


After reading this poem the pupils should, if possible, read Rain on a Grave 
‘I found her out there’, The Voice, Where the Picnic Was, and the novel which 
is associated with the scene of the poems. 


The remaining three poems on the Sheet are provided for side-by-side 
comparison; readers are asked which poem they like best, and why they 
prefer it. Poem III(a) was given high praise by Saintsbury in his Nineteenth 
Century Literature: he not only found room to quote the first stanza of it, but 
also quoted a critic who said that that stanza contained ‘more pure poetry 
than the entire works of Byron’. Nowadays most of us would sooner have 
the works of Byron. This first stanza seems to me to be an example of the 
‘poetry of words’ which so delighted the late nineteenth century; if we had 
then said that the poem had little meaning, we might have been told that the 
whole thing was too airy, too intangible, for paraphrase. Obviously to say 
that a poem is beyond paraphrase is not necessarily to admit that it is without 
meaning; but a closer examination of the images in these two stanzas does 
suggest that the airiness is little better than word-spinning. I wonder if 
readers will agree with me that the image in /l. 4-6 is confusing rather than 
illuminating, especially if we try to reconcile it with the corresponding image 
in stanza 2; that lines 8 and 9 are inserted merely to give body to the stanza; 
that line 14 falls rather flat; and that the second stanza as a whole, in its per- 
functoriness, is too obviously derived from the first. (Even Saintsbury con- 
fines his commendation to the poem’s first ten lines.) 


The second poem (III(b)) certainly cannot be charged with a lack of sub- 
stance; its monitory tone is consistent with the aims of one who, in his later 
years, wished to be read ‘as a teacher or not at all’; and this is clearly a poem 
with a ‘message’. The message delivered, it is questionable whether much of 
poetic experience survives. 


The writer of the second poem had a word of commendation for the third; 
its author, he said, had furnished proof ‘that at one period of his life he felt 
the charm of a sober and subdued style’. Sober the style usually is—if we 
allow for the slight artificiality of the antitheses—and the sobriety goes far 
to redeem the rather conventional pastorality (cf. Il. s—6 particularly). The 
stanza and its handling are what really give character to the poem—the sense 
of completeness conveyed by each last line, and the boldly effective way 
which, once the pattern has been established in stanzas 1 and 2, it spills over 
from stanza 3 to stanza 4. (‘The solitary life yields all these things—and sleep 
as an overplus.’) Of these three poems the third is my own favourite. 
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PART ‘B’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


WuaT Is interesting about the Birthday Paper, apart from its odd ‘perus- 
ing’ and ‘perchancing’, in which Emily Bronté writes like a Victorian girl 
who had been to school, is its mixture of fantasy and business. It is very naive 
for the work of a woman of twenty-three, bus it is perfectly collected and 
satisfied: any hopes for the future are those vague promises of better things 
which most people look forward to. Emily Bronté hopes the weather will 
be fine and sunny on the future date: she evidently did not live in the aware- 
ness that ‘wild, rainy weather’ would, in time to come, be taken as her own 
particular prerogative; in fact that she herself would be seen as something 
between Medusa and a Valkyrie. There is every sign of family happiness, 
peaceful activity and mild hopes for the new school which is to be set up by 
the sisters. It is remarkable that she is able to give the atmosphere of the quiet 
house in the few, spare sentences. 

The poem, an illustration of the misery felt by Emily Bronté when separated 
fom her home, is in a different key. It can even be seen what Mr. Kirkup 
meant in referring to her ‘tragic poems’, though the description sounds rather 
melodramatic. 

The pedantic language is still in evidence here—‘I mused’, ‘winding o’er’, 
and in the familiar, strained personification of the fifth verse quoted. The 
strange thing is, that it is almost irrelevant to make these points; they are part 
of the style, which, from them, mounts into beautifully clear and accom- 
plished verse, containing the feeling of moorland stillness that comes into its 
own in the mystic poems like “The Prisoner’ (also called “The Visionary’) 
and in ‘Remembrance’. 

Here it is seen in its admirable lightness of touch and delicacy—a quality 
in which Emily Bronté can excel. There is such agreeable plainness about 
verses one and two—a situation is put forward in which everyone can have 
shared—culminating in her superb lines of the mountain-chain and the moor- 
land sheep. In verse three, the ‘Clear’, ‘Calm’, seem to begin the hush which 
‘Sweet’, ‘Soft’, ‘Hushed’, intensify. There is nowhere a complex effect or an 
idea difficult to express, yet we all know that extraordinary force and skill is 
at work in a ‘Lucy’ poem of Wordsworth, or a lyric of Emily Bronté. The 
verses have the gentle movement of being carried on with the pleasant 
monotony of the walk itself. It is a mark of the success of this part of the 
poem that one feels the anti-climax of the final verse so well, and the pathos 
of ‘Labour, bondage, care’. It is so simple a poem, and so accessible, that it 
is readily understood by children; it has an underlying force of emotion 


which makes an adult have a better understanding of the writer. 
D 
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I hope that the sincerity of these two extracts will have done something 
to show up the exploitation of the details of the family life of this family 
which are so wittily described in Mr. Kirkup’s verses. 


The prose extracts, from a volume ‘illustrating the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century’ (Modern Prose, ed. Guy Boas, publ. Macmillan), haye 
been put together in the hope that the style of one may throw into sharper 


relief the qualities of the others. When a selection of prose is set for the 
G.C.E. (Ordinary level in this case) it is good to have a closer look at it, not 
always holding up the pieces for admiration, one by one. 

In IV(a), for instance, the editor sees ‘the pyrotechnic brilliance in the 
writing of history’, which, ‘of late years has found favour’. It may be rather 
hard to make young readers see this. What they should see is that the writer 
has given himself up to the emotional manner in writing of an episode in 
History. ‘A terrific gang of blood curdling adventurers’ is language easily 
recognisable by our pupils. A line or two further on they are as good as 
told that they must take a respectful intake of breath in the presence of High 
Class Prose. The towers and domes of Rome were ‘a chorus’, with St 
Peter’s as ‘the great solo’. This is at the beginning of a very long sentence 
which began on an exalted note and is going to conclude on a lazy and 
mysterious one. There lies the city ‘procumbent’, ‘stretching itself in graceful 
indolence’. It is really a feminine image of the city with ‘open vineyards, 
and ‘defenceless walls’, waiting for the attack of the ‘bloodcurdling adven- 
turers. Well, it is all very evocative, though to me it seems unfortunately 
like a de Mille epic with the ‘cast of thousands’ about to swarm over the 
sun-drenched walls with skins, appropriately, the colour of tomato soup. It 
is written in the manner of ‘History with the lid off’. 

IV(b), ‘The Duke’, is very different. Granted, he has to be. The character 
of this style is in its short, cool sentences; they describe a cool man and nota 
lyrical city. The end of the paragraph does not end with an intake of breath; 
it ends with a laugh. The writer does not hesitate to remind us of the rather 
equine outline of the Duke’s face; he is not going to present him as a dashing 
commander, only an efficient one, Spartan, and, as we are told twice, with 
good nerves. The editor comments, ‘Mr. Guedalla writes so freshly that our 
interest is as much aroused as though no hostilities had occurred since Water- 
loo’. It is easier to agree with him on this subject. 

IV(c). Here are the short sentences again but not coolly used this time; 
they are the very artful preamble of someone who is going to use the prac- 
tised art of rhetoric and work up to great things. The writer seems to invite 
us to ‘Digest that one’, whilst he leads up with a still more sombre fact. 
Lenin’s companion ‘meddled’ with assassination as if with a toy. He was 
executed when Lenin was only sixteen. This fact is to lead up to the con- 
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dusive one, in the climax of the final sentence, when Lenin’s elder brother 
was executed. Mr. Churchill is well known for his vivid use of metaphor. 
tis well illustrated here, where Lenin’s mind is likened to a searching white 
light, focussed on humanity and turning red after his brother’s death. The 
Russian leader is, throughout, pictured as some cold, clinical person, even 
whilst he suffers such terrible wrongs. There is an inability, or refusal, to 
react normally which reminds one of the Inquisitor in Darkness at Noon, or 
‘1984’. The writer seems to present a man who can react only intellectually, 
and make his response felt only in terms of world history. It is writing of 
aconsciously dramatic kind, with effects made very obviously in short, terse 
sentences, accumulative effects—‘above all, its wrongs’, and striking metaphor. 

Of the possibility of abuse, it is in the first and third that the danger lies. 
That is more clearly seen every day, as politicians use the emotional tech- 
nique themselves and pour scorn on it as others use it (‘Demagogy!’) The 
third passage is a more dexterous manipulation; the writer has a clear view 
of Lenin and he is out to make his reader see it, clearly and ferociously. There 
is a rising excitement beneath the apparently calm words, and the whole is 
all the more effective because it is done with such a convincing air of omnis- 
cence. It leaves the feeling that “There are no two ways about this’. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE—NOVELIST, by F. R. Leavis. [Chatto and Windus, 215] 














All the reviews of this book which I have seen emphasise its importance, 
though few contain very specific reasons for doing so. At long last, Mr. 
Leavis has begun to experience some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
pre-eminence, and his book has been acclaimed, especially by the younger 
reviewers, almost without being read. Even his ‘style’ has been praised, and 
The Times has expressed appreciation of—if I remember aright—his ‘dry 
wit’. Readers of this journal will, without regarding Mr. Leavis as a stylist, 
have long ago recognised the effectiveness of his prose at its best, its idiomatic 
suppleness and economy, and will have decided that some things of his, for 
example his essay on E. M. Forster, are certain to become classical examples 
of critical writing. A good part of one’s enjoyment of this new book is in 
being made, once more, to follow a really close reading of a novelist, with 
all the judgment involved in the process of reading so well brought out. 
The question to be asked of any new book on Lawrence is: “Does it get 
beyond anecdote, and generalisation, does it achieve objectivity, the right 
sort of objectivity which is so different from the wrong sort, the patronising 
or external’ Despite its air of championing, this book does achieve object- 
ivity, and one finds oneself, at the end, disposed to take seriously the claims 
made here for Lawrence. ‘Lawrence is one of the great masters of comedy.’ 
‘Lawrence was by far the best critic of his day.’ “Of the shorter forms of 
prose fiction—short story and longer tale—Lawrence is surely the supreme 
master.’ And others. Here at last a sustained attempt is made to define 
Lawrence’s achievement—there could be no more difficult critical task—and 
to establish the level at which his work is to be discussed. 

Mr. Leavis does not claim to have written a ‘definitive’ study. ‘Many other 
books will be written about D. H. Lawrence. Some of them will aim ata 
comprehensiveness that doesn’t belong to my own purpose... . The very 
largeness and complexity of the subject he represents makes it necessary to 
define, clearly and challengingly, where the centre lies. What, above all, is 
Lawrence? As what shall we primarily think of him?’ For Mr. Leavis the 
centre is in Lawrence’s power in the novels, especially in The Rainbow and 
Women in Love, in the amount of ‘felt life’ concerned in producing them. 
Henry James’ remarks about ‘the dull dispute over the “immoral” subject 
284 
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and the moral’ are relevant to Mr. Leavis’ own method, which, keeping 
close to the experience presented in the words, aims to reveal Lawrence’s 
range, intelligence, balance, and affirmative quality. He is a ‘power for life’. 

Mr. Leavis’ book is itself an affirmation. I did not find I could agree with 
all his judgments. The great merit of his book is that it makes disagreements 
profitable by giving them a centre. One can see at what points one’s own 
response to Lawrence diverges from Mr. Leavis’, when the words work 
differently for him and for oneself, and this makes the book extraordinarily 
rewarding. I admire St. Mawr but have never been quite as convinced by 
it as Mr. Leavis is. 1 think it is not insignificant that we lose sight of the 
horse well before the end of the story, and the ending is not as compelling 
for me as for Mr. Leavis who finds in the antithesis between the American 
ranch and Bloomsbury ‘something positive, a possibility of creative life’. 
Yet it is a strange conclusion, and what an odd and somehow unnecessary 
assortment of characters has been before us. It was a surprise to read that 
The Virgin and the Gipsy ‘is one of Lawrence’s finest things, and is itself 
enough to establish the author’s genius as major’. Of course, everything 
Lawrence wrote has some mark of his freshness and genius; we scarcely need 
to be reminded, as Mr. Leavis reminds us, of the gulf between the interest 
of a Lawrence story and that of the stories of Maupassant, O. Henry and 
Maugham. But stories such as The Virgin and the Gipsy, The Horse Dealer’s 
Daughter, The Princess and The Fox, contain a good deal of fantasy; it is 
difficult to decide to what plane of reality they belong, and this must limit 
their interest. Lawrence’s Gipsies, Indians, Mexicans, grooms and game- 
keepers are embodiments of a mythology, and there is more ‘willing’ in their 
creation than Mr. Leavis allows. 

Mr. Eliot’s attitude to sex is here frequently contrasted with Lawrence’s. 
It is true that Mr. Eliot diminishes what is positive in life so much that it is 
difficult to see what remains to be sanctified and enhanced by religion. It is 
an unconscious and temperamental form of heresy. Yet Mr. Leavis may 
have relied too much on the contrast between Lawrence and Eliot. However 
schematic and pathetic Mr. Eliot’s Anglo-Catholicism may be, there is great 
value in his pre-occupation with ‘orthodoxy’ of experience and sensibility. 
Mr. Leavis seems also to overwork Eliot’s reference to ‘les aménités, raffine- 
ments et graces que plusieurs siécles ont elaborés afin de rendre |’amour 
supportable’. Is it really so heinous: Mr. Leavis’ own reservations about 
Lawrence’s attitude to marriage and children strike deep—one feels he might 
have made more of them. But what Mr. Leavis offers is finer than anything 
so far written on the subject. 

This book will certainly make Lawrence a much more accessible classic, 
detaching him from the ‘moderns’ about whom questions are set at the 
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decorative end of examination papers. No other critic could have performed 
this service for us, which is all the greater because it is clear that Mr. Leavis 
is himself the representative of a part of English tradition. But ours is an age 
without a central figure. Mr. Eliot’s disadvantages become more and more 
obvious, though his wrongness is so moving and the necessary condition of 
his poetry. By his openness, his fearlessness, and his involvement in life. 
Lawrence is a corrective to many things in Eliot and others, but there is 
room for a good deal of disagreement about his work and his wisdom. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


CHANGE IN THE VILLAGE, by George Bourne. [Duckworth, tos. 6d.] 
Change in the Village, published in 1912 when its author was nearly fifty, is 
the first of George Sturt’s two important books, but it is the second, The 
Wheelwright’s Shop, which makes clear his qualifications for writing this first. 
For in The Wheelwright’s Shop Sturt tells how the early death of his father 
and the disdain which, through reading Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, he had con- 
ceived for the teaching occupation led him in 1884 to abandon his post as 
schoolmaster and assume the headship of the family’s wheelwright busines, 
largely ignorant though he was of the duties of both man and employer. 
To the ‘men’, master craftsmen some of them, he was for many years merely 
‘George’; even when he became ‘the Guv’ner’ he remained in intimate 
association with them, receiving their advice and help in the business, and 
becoming in his turn their adviser and helper in matters of their personal 
lives. So that when, in 1891, Sturt removed from the wheelwright’s shop 
in Farnham, Surrey, to the village of Bourne three miles off, and assuming 
the pen name of ‘George Bourne’ turned himself to authorship, he approach- 
ed the labourer’s life with a directness of knowledge which distinguished 
him from some others who had preceded him. Jefferies and Hudson, for 
example, had both come to the labourer by way of their love for the coun- 
tryside. Sturt interested himself in the labourer first, in his immediate needs 
and purposes, and it was from the starting-point of the labourer’s life that 
he investigated his surroundings and conditions, and ultimately recorded the 
changes which are the subject of this book. 

The principal village changes recorded by Sturt are three. The first had 
occurred before his time, in the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
enclosure of much of the common land spelt virtual doom to the peasant 
way of living. Sturt recorded this change because he saw—in the vestiges 
of peasant life which survived, in the villagers’ rapidly-dying dependence on 
local resources, in their declining gaiety, in the petering-out of the ‘robust 
tradition’—that many of the older folk were still impelled by the momentum 
derived from a forgotten cult, and he was thus able to take the full measure 
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of all that had been lost. The second change was a more obviously dis- 
integrating one, more clearly disruptive of a self-contained village life: it 
was the impact, only obscurely felt at first, of the growth of the great pro- 
ducing industries, which led ultimately to the decay of local crafts and a rise 
in the importance of the mechanical and distributive occupations. The ‘men’ 
were becoming ‘machine-hands’; those who should have been apprentices 
were becoming errand-boys; the steadying influence of working for a per- 
ceived end was giving place to the unsettling effects of working for a mere 
wage. The third change was the arrival in the village of ‘villa residents’ 
living according to a new economy, ignorant of a thrift which depended on 
local resources, and sustained only by their own money-values and by a 
competitive attitude towards their neighbours. This arrival was completing 
the work of unsettling the village outlook and was weakening such sense of 
corporate and self-dependent life as still remained. 

The depressing effects of these changes were seen by Sturt not only in a 
deterioration of the villagers’ material circumstances but also in their apathy, 
bewilderment, anxiety and feelings of humiliation. And it is important for 
usto see that what Sturt is pointing to is not merely poverty and its attendant 
misery but a real desiccation of spirit; otherwise we shall fall into the same 
error as Geoffrey Grigson, who claims in the Introduction to this new edition 
of Sturt’s book that Sturt’s hopes for a brighter future have been fulfilled: 
anew prosperity has come to the labourer—he has ‘access . . . to towns and 
cinemas’, ‘more papers, more reading, more books from the County Library’, 
and ‘the enjoyment of broadcasting, and of television as the H aerials sprout 
on cottage and council house’. For Mr. Grigson, the village problems of 
Sturt are problems no longer. And, of course, it is true that George Sturt, 
were he alive today, would rejoice at the great improvement in the labourer’s 
material circumstances. But he would see nothing nowadays in the villages 
of south-eastern England to suggest a return to a genuine corporate life, to 
alife stabilised by seasonal routines, solaced by skilled handwork, and made 
reasonable and satisfying by a perceived relationship between work and the 
benefits it confers; nor would he find a revival of the spirit of self-dependence, 
serenity and ‘laughter in labour’ which was once at the heart of rural exist- 
ence. What he would find is a great many villages, even formerly secluded 
ones, from which the labourers have been virtually displaced; their cottages, 


joined and converted, and improved by the addition of telephone, garage 


and TV aerial, are now inhabited by people who have made rapid money in 
commerce and industry. Often vulgar, complacent or rivalrous, these people 
owe no allegiance to the village; the very mentality which has spurred them 
on to prosperity is a guarantee of their unfitness for community life, and 
their ignorance of the countryside is equalled by their indifference to it. The 
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fast car takes them easily to the town, their real ‘centre’; in the home their 
enjoyments and distractions differ in no way from those of their city cousins. 
As for the labourer, often no longer needed for tilling a land upon which 
local prosperity does not depend, he has found himself employment in one 
of the light industries which have been strategically spaced over the surface 
of the counties, and his home is a council house on the fringe of a town. 


His thoughts, too, turn townv drift in and out of the local cinema, 
in and out of Woolworth’s, and t to the bare-shouldered evening 
gowns of the towny types on 7 : 

Living clear-sightedly in t f profound changes, Sturt not only 
recorded them but also pet | to their origins and perceived to what 
they might lead. If he could not prescribe a cure he could point to a cause; 


and the causes of our present plight are the first things we must investigate 
. 1 


if we are to emerge into a new olesomeness and escape disaster. I say 
‘we’ advisedly; for behind the changes in Sturt’s village lay nation-wide 
changes which affected and continue to affect everyone, and the spiritual 
plight described by Sturt is very much the plight of us all. 

J.H.W 


GEORGE CRABBE, SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY, edited by Frank 
Whitehead. [“The Queen’s Classics’, Chatto and Windus, 6s. 6d.] 


The great merit of Mr. Whitehead’s selection is that it is not an assemblage 
of snippets; Crabbe is a poet for whom the unit is the whole story, not the 
‘fine passage’, and only by taking him thus can his greatness be appreciated. 
Mr. Whitehead includes the whole of the first part of The Parish Register, 
three complete episodes from The Borough, and seven of the tales. It might 
be a valid criticism of his choice that it seems to be biassed in favour of the 
slighter, more ‘anecdotal’ pieces, such as The Wager and The Lover’s Journey, 
and not to do justice to the more serious and the tragic Crabbe, to the author 
of Delay has Danger, Ruth, Ellen Orford, Sir Eustace Grey, The World of Dreams, 
none of which is included. (But Peter Grimes is there.) The introduction 
puts the reader firmly on the right lines. The factual and explanatory notes 
are good, informative and relevant. About the critical notes I confess to 
some qualms; some of them seem a trifle insistent, telling the reader what he 
ought to be seeing—‘Notice here the kind of pointedness to which Crabbe’s 
habit of playing on words lends itself so neatly’—and others are too grimly 
reminiscent of the examination-paper—‘In what ways is this comparison a 
particularly appropriate one here?’ Perhaps a fellow-pedagogue may be 
allowed to say that this seems too nakedly pedagogical. But, all in all, this 
is a good introduction to a great poet. 


PATRICK CRUTTWELL 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS and ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, edited 
by G. B. Harrison. [Penguin Shakespeare, 2s. 6d. each. | 
CORIOL ANUS, edited by B. H. Kemball-Cook. [New Clarendon Shake- 
speare, Oxford, 6s.] 
cYMBELINE, edited by J. M. Nosworthy. [Arden Shakespeare, Methuen, 18s.] 
What text, and what critical apparatus should a modern editor of Shake- 
speare seek to provide? The three editions under review prompt these 
questions by adopting attitudes towards their common task that are not 
determined wholly by publishing costs. Professor Harrison offers his readers 
note on the Elizabethan playhouse, a glossary and some pages of chatty 
editorial comment on puns, topical allusions and textual obscurities: enough 
to satisfy the discerning playgoer who refuses to sit through the incompre- 
hensible, but too little to answer a more scholarly curiosity. In its editor’s 
eyes, the edition is to be valued most for its Folio-based text, which—in the 
familiar words of the introduction—is ‘nearer to that used in Shakespeare’s 
own playhouse’ than the generally accepted standard. The claim is not alto- 
gether plausible. Retaining the Folio punctuation, or some token portion 
if it, does not guarantee closer contact with the original manuscript of the 
lay; nor is Elizabethan punctuation so infallible a guide to the actual de- 


NOW READY 


A DRAMA TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
By Pamela Blackie 


This book will be of great help to teachers in any kind of secondary school. 
Pamela Blackie draws on her own wide experience as a Drama Adviser 
and supplies hundreds of exercises for mime and acting. 

Limp Linson 5s. 6d. 


MYSTERY, MAGIC AND ADVENTURE 
A poetry book for ordinary children 
Chosen by John Cutforth 
With pictures by Jack Townend 


t This selection of robust poetry avoids the ‘eternal verities’ and concentrates 

t on rhythm, story and humour. It is frankly aimed at the many who do 

not care much for poetry. 

p Limp Linson 5s. 

| BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 

$144 4.4.4.4 4.4.4.4 644444.446.4 46.444 44 ¢ 
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livery of a speech as the introduction appears to suggest. The Folio version 
of a minor character’s speech in All’s Well that Ends Well, 


Now God delay our rebellion as we are our selves, 
what things we are 


delivered with no stop after ‘rebellion’ would be meaningless. When Pro- 
fessor Harrison reproduces it unemended he seems rather to be neglecting 
his editorial duty than respecting the integrity of a text which Chamber, 
to quote no other authority, regards as unsatisfactory. Mr. Nosworthy's 
edition of Cymbeline does not always escape the same criticism. In the Folio 
text, Iachimo’s description of the bedchamber at II.iv.76 ff. ends in a long 
dash, as though the next speaker interrupts, pruning the speech of its main 
clause. In fact, lachimo’s sentence is already complete. The tapestry picture 
of Antony’s meeting with Cleopatra, he has said, did not merely represent 
the incident but became ‘the true life on’t’; the thing itself. These are small 
points, yet enough to imply that Mr. Kemball-Cook has chosen wisely in 
giving his Coriolanus modernised punctuation. Something is lost beside the 
reaffirmative ‘yea’ from Coriolanus’ speech after the battle, 


By Iupiter forgot: 
I am wearie, yea, my memorie is tyr’d: 
Have we no Wine here? 


when it is rendered in a jumpy and more energetic modern form— 


By Jupiter! forgot. 
I am weary; my memory is tir’d. 
Have we no wine here? 


and his speech at Lix.41 ff. takes on a shriller and more petulant note when 
three Folio commas are replaced by exclamation marks. 


The editorial notes show a wide variety of approach and treatment. Pro- 
fessor Harrison, evidently compelled to be brief, drops upon his readers the 
startling suggestion that All’s Well was composed not with the problem 
comedies but in the period of the final romances; an unsubstantiated idea 
which works as an irritant in the introduction. Mr. Nosworthy follows 
well-balanced assessment of the scrappy evidence for dating Cymbeline about 
1608 by rapidly shaking to pieces the hoary popular notion that the new 
genre of romance drama took its impetus from Philaster: a play almost cet- 
tainly dependent upon Cymbeline for its style and matter. The editor goes 
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Exercise in Criticism 
S. H. BURTON, m.a. 
Ready Summer 1956. Probably 5s. 6d. 


This is a book for the beginner in advanced English studies and provides 
a full year’s work. The material has been chosen to assist the student to 
acquire an ability to grasp essential points in a passage, a fluency in 
translation of the older writers, and to establish a sound critical method. 


Plays by Bernard Shaw 
Edited by A. C. WARD 


The Editor has prepared these books for students at home and overseas 
who are working for examinations such as G.C.E. ‘O’ level for 
which these plays are sometimes prescribed. He has written a valuable 
general introduction to the works of Bernard Shaw and to each play. 
Adequate notes to the Prefaces and Plays in each volume are also 


included. 


ARMS AND THE MAN 5S. 
MAN AND SUPERMAN 6s. 6d. 
THE APPLE CART Ready June 1956. Probably 5s. 6d. 


CANDIDA Ready May 1956. Probably 5s. 


A Pageant of Longer Poems 


Selected by E.W. PARKER, M.c. Edited by S. H. BURTON, m.a. 
Probably 5s. 

This new collection of longer poems has been planned so that its contents 
do not duplicate any of the poems already included in ‘An Anthology 
of Longer Poems’. The two volumes together offer a representative 
selection of many of the best narrative poems in our language, and in 
this volume the wide range of poems is likely to appeal to fifth form 
grammar school pupils of varying interests and tastes. Mr. S. H. Burton’s 
notes are meticulous and thorough. They explain textual difficulties and 
provide a background to each poem, with a short biography of each of 
the poets represented in the collection. 


LONGMANS 
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on to consider the early sixteenth century romance Frederick of Jennen, which 
contains a parallel version of the Imogen-Posthumus plot; here reprinted a 
a valuable appendix to the play. Shakespeare’s sources cannot illuminate his 
poetic intentions; but by showing what he thought worth taking and how 
he exploited his material, they offer an idea of his general intentions. For 
this reason it is unfortunate that the New Clarendon editor could find room 
only for some disjointed fragments of Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus, chosen 
for their closeness to Shakespeare’s dialogue. A longer appendix provides 
character-sketches of the protagonist by some half-dozen critics of the las 
eighty years—evaluations interesting in themselves, yet hardly comparable 
in critical importance with that of Plutarch, which Mr. Kemball-Cook omits; 


For he was a man too full of passion and choler, and too much given over to self 
will and opinion, as one of a high mind and great courage, that lacketh the gravity 
and affability that is gotten with judgment of learning and reason. 


If Shakespeare rejected this conception of Coriolanus’ character, at least he 
must have read it, as also the earlier comment about his being ‘churlish, 
uncivil and altogether unfit for any man’s conversation’: a judgment strange- 
ly at odds with the editor’s assertion that Coriolanus’ unmannerly and haughty 
behaviour was Shakespeare’s invention. Plutarch’s Life has a clear critical 
relevance not to be obscured by the opinion of modern historians that Corio- 
lanus was probably a mythical figure. Nor is it proper to speak of Shake- 
speare as distorting history when the poet is, in effect, creating an origina 
sequence of events with their own motivation and justness. Shakespeare 
criticism is most fruitful when it helps us to see the plays with the eyes of 
an Elizabethan playgoer. For him, Coriolanus was at best a shadowy figure 
beside such proverbial Roman characters as Caesar, Pompey or Brutus; and 
Menenius’ fable of the belly was probably the only familiar point of the action. 
Such an auditor would interpret the play on its own evidence, and by the 
direction of contemporary attitudes of mind which we may roughly re- 
construct. 

This need to assume the outlook of Shakespeare’s times finds a practical 
demonstration in Professor Harrison’s confession of difficulty in Adriana’ 
reference to the ‘heart’s meteors’ tilting in her lover’s face (Errors, IV ii.6). 
Not the idea that meteors foreran disasters is implicit here, but the belief that 
they were exhaled from the earth as vapours, to be condensed in the cold 
upper air. So does the passionate heart exhale vapours of warm blood which 
blaze across the face as blushes. What an Elizabethan would have grasped 
immediately we must struggle to make intelligible; but always by working 
backwards toward the text, the conventions and beliefs of the age, and the 
creating mind of the poet. JAMES WINNY 
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John Clare 
His Life and Poetry 


JOHN and ANNE TIBBLE 


Professor and Mrs. Tibble’s new biography contains the fruits 
of twenty years’ research. It aims, first, to present Clare’s life in 
the light of fresh knowledge and maturer insight; secondly, to 
trace the development of Clare’s poetry; and thirdly, to end- 
eavour to start the fullest exploration of his poetry and his place 
among poets. 
“The new biography is a model for its kind. The authors have never allowed 
their scholarship to weigh down their narrative, nor their devotion to Clare 
to distort their just estimate of his minor, though unique, place in English 
letters. They set his country life with its penury and loneliness against a clear 
picture of the world of enclosure. Their wide knowledge of the contemporary 
literary scene allows them to discuss Clare’s hapless relations with his patrons 
and publishers with fairness to both sides.”,—Ancus Witson in The Observer. 
25s. 
































D. H. Lawrence 


Selected Literary Criticism 
Edited by ANTHONY BEAL 


“It repays reading and re-reading, and it is excellent to have most of the 
literary criticism hitherto scattered in out-of-print books, periodicals and 
letters collected for the first time in one handsome and well-printed volume. 
Mr. Anthony Beal has been at pains to assemble his material from all the 
available sources and arrange it in the most useful and convenient sequence.” 
—The Observer. 2is. 


The Critical Sense 
JAMES REEVES 


This is a book of practical criticism for students of literary 
appreciation. The first part provides the general background of 
critical theory necessary for the understanding of the second 
part, which consists of detailed discussion of a number of prose 
and verse passages. There is a helpful glossary of critical 
terms. 8s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON W.C.1 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING AND ENJOYMENT, Book I, by N. C. Martin. [ Oxford, 
4s.] 

A FOUNDATION COURSE IN ENGLISH, Book II, by A. R. Moon and 
G. H. McKay. [Longmans Green, 5s. 6d.] 

TALKING SENSE, Book II, by D. Johnston. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d,; 
School Edition, 3s. od.] 

READING AND COMPOSITION, Book VIII, by A. J. Merson. [ Macmillan, 
6s.] 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXERCISES, by F. E. S. Finn. [Murray, 35. 6¢ 
(boards), 2s. 6d. (limp).] 

A REVISION COURSE IN ENGLISH, by L. Oliphant. [Odhams, 6s.] 

MODERN PRECIS PRACTICE, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, Green, 4s. 3d] 

FIFTH-FORM ENGLISH, by C. Pybus. [Methuen, 6s.] 

This batch of school English books, apparently miscellaneous, offers inter- 

esting evidence of the still desiccating and de-humanising influence of our 

public examination system. The first three books, designed for children be- 

tween the ages of 11 and 13 are, in general, interesting and varied in their 


approach; nor do they find it necessary to sugar any pills. At the end of 


Mr. Merson’s book, ‘shades of the prison-house’ certainly “begin to close 
upon the growing boy’, and there is a touch of feverishness in the search for 
attractive passages. In the last four books the sad process is complete; ‘utility’ 
is triumphant. The aim is to ‘get’ em through the exam’: life is only too 
real, too earnest. 

Books like Understanding and Enjoyment, and the two others with which! 
have bracketed it, depend almost entirely upon the extracts presented for 
study; even the sort of questions put and suggestions made are of secondary 
importance. Miss Martin’s selection seems to me quite admirable. It ranges 
from Froissart to Geoffrey Trease and from Sir Gawain to Kontiki—diverse, 
certainly, but all fresh and healthy, giving the child’s eye and mind the 
variegated delight of a well-stocked aquarium. The questions are suggest- 
ively simple and there are brief, helpful notes at the back which, in nearly 


every case, mention other books by the same authors. There isn’t a trace ol 


condescension anywhere. Full marks. 

Messrs. Moon and McKay proclaim that ‘felicity of expression may be 
acquired without “learning the rules” ’ if the child is encouraged to understand 
what he reads and to improve his own writing by observation and practice. 
Some of the selected passages are refreshingly bold, too, (for example, I fardy, 
Steinbeck and Virginia Woolf) but the reading of poetry is summarily dis 
posed of in six pages. It is rather startling to find in three pages of discussion 
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DAVID J. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


Formerly Senior Lecturer in English, Borough 
Road Training College, now Adviser to Teachers, 
University of London Institute of Education. 


Talking Sense 


There is something new in this series. Its emphasis is first on articu- 
late speech, for it is in this that our children are still so badly han- 
dicapped and this is their prime need. There is originality too in the 
way in which use is made of group work. The lessons then lead on 
to written work. 


“It has three valuable features: 
(1) Speaking is as important as writing and excellent exercises are 
given for the cultivation of easy and ordered speech in exposition 
and argument. (2) Group activity is encouraged, so that the indi- 
vidual pupil may have a better chance to express himself in a unit 
smaller than the class. (3) There is an unusually wide range and 
choice of exercises on topical subjects which are bound to be real 
and interesting to modern pupils.” —Scottish Educational Journal. 


“A very useful book for use . . . in the Modern School.” 
Bulletin of the Society of Teachers of English 


“An original approach. . . .—London Teacher 
Four books: Limp Linson, 3s. 9d.; Linson Boards, 4s 6d. each 


If you would like to see inspection copies 
please fill in the form below 


Please send me inspection copies of Talking Sense 


Name 


School 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


Ruskin House, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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of an extract from Orlando (‘The Great Frost’) no indication whatever that 
the tone is hyperbolic or fantastic. One of the questions, ‘Where does the 
writer cease to be a mere historian and express her sympathy with the peo- 
ple?’ strikes a ludicrously pompous and misleading note. 

Talking Sense is less literary. It is a busy bee of a book, producing good 
honey from many strange flowers: codes, bus time-tables, manners on the 
telephone, as well as poems by James Thomson and Byron. 

There are 210 pages of easily assimilable extracts (some half-heartedly out- 
of-the-way) in Reading and Composition, and 30 pages of cramped, orthodox 
exercises as an afterthought. In English Language Exercises there is at least a 
livelier selection, but something of the same unpleasing pile-up of print. 

It is difficult to justify the continued production of books like the last 
three. There are plenty of them already. Modern Precis Practice has at least 
the virtue of efficient presentation, but the Revision Course in English is little 
more than a tired reiteration of old material. 

R. B. KENNEDY 


COSTUME PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS, by David Scott Daniell. [Harrap, 4s. 64.] 
FOUR NATIVITY PLAYS, by Helen Stone. [Macmillan, 3s.] 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR BOYS, by N. L. Clay. [Heinemann, 2s. 6d.] 
Mr. Scott Daniell’s plays should act very well. Not original in plot, they 
depend largely on concealment in chests and behind curtains, hidden docu- 
ments, and such familiar devices. Characters and situations are likewise taken 
from stock—the villainous Spaniard at Elizabeth’s court, the aristocratic old 
lady with the scorching tongue, and the grumpy grandfather. Events arrange 
themselves foreseeably for the happy ending and there is much obvious 
dramatic irony. Junior actors will like the plays all the more for their clear- 
cut characterisation, sharply defined morality and eventful plots. The author 
evidently believes in his own creations and gives them eminently speakable 
lines. He succeeds better in melodrama than in farce or character-study. 
He gives the girls fair shares in the more spirited parts, an unusual virtue. 
Miss Helen Stone’s nativity plays must be swallowed whole or left alone. 
The language is simple but highly charged with emotion, strongly rhyth- 
mical, almost antiphonal, in effect. Given simple sincerity the plays un- 
doubtedly would create their own atmosphere; with any questioning they 
might easily topple into bathos. The rather frequent changes of scene will 
add to the producer’s difficulties. The atmosphere is more congenial to girls 
than boys. The simple language and emotional approach make the plays 
suitable for juniors, unsophisticated seniors and even classes of limited read- 


ing ability. 
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CASSELL 


THE RUSSELL LITERARY READERS 
BY EVELYNE WHITE, o.a., B.sc. 
Books 1 and 2, 5s. each; Book 3, 6s. 


These three books for Secondary Schools include short stories, 
extracts from famous books, essays and poems, which have 
been carefully selected to form an introduction to some of the 
best classical and modern literature. The exercises are designed 
to encourage pupils to express themselves clearly and without 
restraint. 


A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN PROSE and 
A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
Compiled by MARGARET FLOWER, B.a. 
75. 6d. each 


Choosing her stories from the works of many distinguished 
authors, Mrs. Flower places before her readers models which, 
taken for classwork or private reading, will stimulate by their 
content as well as by their style. Suited to the needs of Second- 
ary Education. 


THREE-FOLD ENGLISH 
By MARGARET G. RAWLINS 
35. 6d. each 


The four books in this Primary Series are each arranged in 
three sections. SECTION ONE gives a number of varied 
activities which encourage children to write happily and 
imaginatively, to spell and to rad. SECTION TWO provides 
exercises in written English, in comprehension and in verbal 
practice. SECTION THREE provides some short poems with 


suggestions for presentation, speaking and verse-making. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


Educational Department, 37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill 
London, E.C.4 
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The modern children in the first two plays are rather tiresome and the 
plays themselves rather strident in sentiment. The other two plays are set 
in Bethlehem at the time of Christ’s birth and the transitions to the stable 
are less contrived. 

Mr. Clay’s aim is modest—to provide suitable plays for class-reading. He 
ranges more widely than the other two writers for his themes—the Old 
Testament, Robin Hood, ballads, the Pied Piper, Precious Stream China and 
the modern seaside resort all provide him with material. He disposes of them 


all with a uniform briskness, but whilst his plays keep moving, his dialogue 
rarely suggests time, place or atmosphere. There are too many lines like | 


‘Ring the bell. Let us get it over’ which carry on the plot but do no more. 
‘Hide and Seek’ has a neat story and should go best on the stage. 
H.G.E 


WHATEVER THE ODDS, edited by Ronald Ridout. [“The Wide Horizon 
Reading Scheme’, Heinemann, 4s. 6d.| 

School children, especially boys, are apt to become impatient with miscell- 
anies. Their interest is nearly always stronger for the continuous reader, 
which, if it is good, takes the serial form in their minds, so that the next 
reading lesson is eagerly awaited. Although the need for basic readers, made 
up of extracts for study and comprehension, is appreciated, such books tend 
by their brevity to restrict a child’s interest. However, the Editor of What- 
ever the Odds has managed to exploit the twin-themes of bravery and adven- 
turousness with non-fiction extracts, poems, short stories, and even a 
broadcast-script, in a way most boys of reading age 12 plus should enjoy. 
To further understanding there is a separate ‘Work Book’ (price 1s. 24) 
This, although ingenious, the more resourceful teacher could do without. 


MOUNTAIN RESCUE, by Ian Serraillier. [“‘The Wide Horizon Reading 
Scheme’, Heinemann, 4s. 6d.| 
Few books take one upon such a varied, comical and breezy journey as this: 
the story of a boy who flies with his uncle in a Hornet Moth (bought for 
a song) to holiday in Switzerland. A forced landing in France, a meeting 
with a ‘stock’ American, the arrival of the boy’s music mistress, the frumpish 
Miss Grimm, at the Swiss chalet, and bizarre, humorous, near-tragic adven- 
tures in the mountains, give the narrative surprising twists. The illustrations 
are charming. 
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It will be a difficult task for anyone to 
improve upon these.” 
—Birmingham Teachers’ Journal 





ENGLISH EXPLAINED 


W. BARNES 
Edited by F. H. MACKAY, M.a. 
For Pupils of 11\—15 Years 


Each of the four attractive, illustrated books contains forty 
lively, graded grammar and vocabulary exercises, and forty 
well devised composition exercises incorporating precis and 
comprehension. 

“T have nothing but praise for the matter and the manner of 
its presentation. . . . Certainly they are the best books of their 
type I have seen.” —The Catholic Teacher. 

“This is a sound, thoughtfully prepared series attractively 
produced and likely to prove valuable especially in ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
forms of modern schools.”-—Times Educational Supplement. 

“‘We honestly envy the children who are to use these books. 
The author has found an approach which combines a good 
grounding in the fundamentals of language with a zestful 
pleasure in creative writing.” —Ulster Education. 

“This is a very thorough course in essential English with 
lucid explanation and a profusion of carefully graded exercises.” 
—Scottish Secondary Teachers’ Association Magazine. 


‘““A cheerful air pervades the books.”—The Middlesex Log. 


Books I-IV, in boards, each 5s. 0d. 
Marking guides to correspond, each 4s. 6d. 


The Publishers will welcome requests for inspection copies 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
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BOYS, BEARS AND BLIZZARDS, by Lydia S. Eliott. [‘Far and Wide 
Stories’, Macmillan, 2s.] 


NORTH SEA CHILDREN, by Andrew Wood. [‘Sea Story Readers’, Ma. 
millan, 2s.] 


Open-air stories are, I find, disappointing to children unless they present a 
swift-moving continuous narrative. This tale of a raft-village in Westem 
Canada, though descriptive, breaks into excitement only now and again and 
is marred by its piecemeal character. There are too many loosely-connected 
events crowded into a short narrative and the characters never really come 
to life. 


North Sea Children differs from the above in preserving one theme: the 
rivalry between British and Icelandic fishermen and their common hazards, 
Character-drawing, within the story’s few pages, is clear and compelling, 
and the brief, economical writing produces real atmosphere and excitement, 
Children never tire of sea dangers and rescues, and this series, dealing with 
the areas for weather forecasting round the British Isles, should awaken keen 
interest in our maritime life, which needs more documentation than the few 
films and broadcasts we have been given. 

VICTOR MOLL 


PERSUASION, by Jane Austen. [The ‘Guide Novel’ Series, Heinemann, 
5s. 6d.| 


We are given here a clear-sighted, balanced assessment of the novel and its 
creator. There is quiet strategy here in the arrangement of editorial material: 
first the editor’s chapter headings, then a list of characters—grouped accord- 
ing to their field of operations. With these two life-lines, we next read the 
novel. Only after this do detailed examination, discussion and questioning 
appear. And how well these processes are directed! “The Title Justified’ is 
like a searchlight trained on the movements of the main theme of the novel 
—persuasion. Then follow specimen studies of one chapter, one character, 
and of ‘Jane Austen’s World and Art’. All is acute, inside material. ‘Just as 
today a boy knows all the graduations between a Morris Minor and a Rolls- 
Royce, so then a glance at the carriage of a visitor told his rank.’ ‘Revision 
Questions’ and “Ten Unusual Questions’ do remind us of examination pur- 
poses, but the questions are stimulating and well-directed; Jane Austen herself 


would have advised the acceptance and use of them. 
RB 
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“4 fine bird’s-eye view of English poetical traditions, eminently suitable 
for third to fifth year pupils of the Secondary School.”’ 
The Scottish Schoolmaster 


A BACKGROUND ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY 


From Beowulf to Spender 
D. PROTHERO, B.A.—Senior English Master, Pontefract Grammar School 
J. W. ROCHE, o.a<., B.sc.—Head Master, Barnsley Grammar School 


The nine sections of the anthology are arranged chronologically, each 
being preceded by a simple introduction. 


The Pre-conquest Period in English The Age of Pope 
Literature The Romantic Poets 
The Age of Chaucer The Victorian Poets 
The Age of Shakespeare The Georgians 
The Age of Milton and Dryden Some Modern Poets 
PRICE 7/6 


‘An excellent book which will stimulate the pupils’ interest in a subject 
essential to good citizenship.”’ Teacher’s World 


LOOK ABOUT YOU ECONOMICS 


A. WILCOX, M.A., M.Ed., B.SC. 
Lecturer, Loughborough Training College 


The main emphasis in this book is on the pupils finding out for 
themselves from newspapers, from the school library, and from dis- 
cussions. Text matter is, therefore, brief and confined to the general 
nature of economics in Britain. The thirty pages of questions provide 
an admirable basis for individual study or group discussion. 


PRICE 2/3 


Prospectus or Inspection Copies sent on request 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON LTD - LEEDS 10 


BRANCHES AT LONDON EDINBURGH BELFAST 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 
ENGLISH TEACHING IN AMERICA 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, Vol. 16, Nos. 4, 5 and 7. 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, Vol. 5, No. 4; Vol, 
6, Nos. 1 and 2. 


THE ENGLISH RECORD,Vol. 5, No. 3. 
In a country where 22 per cent, instead of 3 per cent, of the school population 
goes on to university, the secondary school syllabus does not suffer from the 
fierce stimulus of a highly competitive university entrance examination. The 
American college freshman, therefore, has often failed to attain a standard 
comparable to that of a Sixth Former in an English Grammar School, which 
circumstance compels the university to provide him with remedial courses 
in the basic skills of reading, writing and speaking when he arrives. 96 per 
cent of all the freshmen who do not intend ‘to major in English’ are required 
to take some sort of initial English course. It is at this point that our Ameri- 
can colleagues tackle the problems that beset the higher reaches of British 
Grammar School English. 

Something can possibly be said for the delay. Perhaps the job can be done 
more economically and efficiently at this stage when the student is more 
mature and self-conscious and more alive to the importance of the subject. 
Perhaps it is an advantage for the course to be planned and directed by highly 
qualified scholars as the American one is generally businesslike and systematic, 
concerning itself only with essentials. 

It is interesting to note that there is no question as to whether or not 
grammar should be taught at this stage—it is obviously considered indis- 
pensable. The argument turns on whether formal or functional grammar is 
most useful to a person learning how to write. One university offers a fresh- 
man course in ‘Composition’, another offers one in ‘Communication’. The 
former will include the study of traditional formal grammar, the latter will 
base its language study on semantics and “The Structure of English’ by Pro- 
fessor C. C. Fries, a work that ‘assumes that written English is a patterning 
of forms and positions, and that the descriptions of English Grammar can 
best be achieved by adhering to these two categories’. The genius of I. A. 
Richards presides and ‘the new linguistics’ are gaining popularity. 

Opinion is still divided, however. Professor Martin of Harvard, for ex- 
ample, maintains that the terminology of formal grammar is still the best 
instrument for language study. ‘What we want is the most accurate and 
most useful “shortcut” to learning language that can be devised. The one 
proposed by Professor Fries seems to me to require much more memorising 
than the one on which I was nourished and to substitute curiously uninform- 
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The Elizabethan Voyages 


A SELECTION TAKEN FROM THE LITERATURE OF 
ELIZABETHAN TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY 


Edited by James Winny 


The first aim in making this selection has been that the extracts should be lively 
and readable in themselves; next, that they should each represent some aspect 
of Elizabethan seafaring; and finally, that the whole book should suggest the 
variety of styles to be found in the travel literature of the period. 

Prescribed by Cambridge for Advanced Level 1958 Just published, 6s 9d 


The English Language Paper DENYS THOMPSON 
A HANDBOOK FOR CANDIDATES 


This complete revision course for the G.C.E. Language Paper is already winning 
high praise. Special features include chapter-length extracts (to stimulate good 
reading, as well as to serve as material for comprehension, precis and other 
questions) and a full set of English Language papers from all the Examining 
Boards. 228 pp., 6s 6d 


How Words Work HUNTER DIACK 


This new class-book treats English Grammar as a real-life subject and avoids 
any atmosphere of drudgery. There are many exercises of an original type, 
suitable for both oral and written treatment, and the book will suit both the 
lower forms of the Grammar School and the middle and later years of the 
Modern School. Just published, 5s 


ALSO AVAILABLE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Learning and Teaching English Grammar 
4s 9d 


Beaver Books 


The appearance of this new series of original and adapted books for the Modern 
School has been delayed by the printing dispute, but we hope to publish the 
first titles early next month. 
Hue and Cry Inca Adventure _Alf’s Button 
King Solomon’s Mines Tom Cringle’s Log 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea 








eee 42 William IV Street, London, WC2 eee 
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ative designations for the relatively meaningful ones of conventional gram- 
mar.’ In fact, he denies the practicability of the new approach rather than it 
validity, but even its warmest advocates admit some serious doubts. Pro. 
fessor Hackett, of Utah, qualifies his wholehearted support in the conclusion 
that ‘the major problem is the integration of behavioral science and art’. A 
problem indeed! 

Practice in writing is the essential feature of all these freshman courses 
which generally require the student to produce one or two ‘themes’ or essays 
each week and to attend two or three discussion groups and three or four 
classes of formal instruction. In the first week, students are graded by means 
of ‘placement’ tests and individual shortcomings are diagnosed by a further 
series of tests. The use of written compositions, as we know them, for this 
purpose is the exception. Most courscs also include remedial reading, some 
public speaking and some of them demand a cursory study of literature. 

One is immediately struck by the absence of literature. When it does 
occur, it involves the student, as often as not, in the study of an omnibus 
text-book such as Masterworks of World Literature. There are indications, 
however, that the rapid survey is, in some places, being replaced by the 
intensive study of from a dozen to fifteen of the greatest English writers. 
When this happens the absence of a strong tradition of literature study be- 
comes almost a blessing, as the teacher is left free to develop a realistic ap- 
proach and a practical method of examination. At Pace College, in New 
York, the student is allowed to bring both his notes and his set texts into the 
examination and the questions that he is asked are designed to show the 
relevance of the set books to contemporary life and thought. This particular 
course is deservedly popular with freshmen—‘T will retain great interest in 
reading further rather than be soured on Literature as in high school’ was the 
cryptic comment on the questionnaire of one freshman, who was obviously 
not going to major in English. 

B. HALLIDAY 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


MODERN ADULT FICTION. [School Library Association 4s. 6d.] 


The aim of this booklet—to foster the leisure time reading of modern novels 
among sixth-form students of taste and discrimination—is a very worthy 
one and we are all glad to see such a list of adult fiction. Novels marked * 
are ‘the best of their kind’ and would together form the ‘microcosm of the 
full list’ and it is claimed there is an even proportion of advanced and easier 
books here. All the same, it is hard to see Priestley, Shute, Brahms and Simon 
awarded an * each, whilst A Passage to India and The Go-Between are not. 
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The Scholar’s Library 
WORLDS TO CONQUER 
Compiled by P. D. Cummins 


The passages in this Anthology are from writings of the past 100 years, 
the majority from quite recent works. They have brief introductions, 
and are grouped as Universal, Personal and Future Worlds to Conquer. 

5s. 


English Literature Series 


SCENES FROM THE DYNASTS 
Thomas Hardy 


Scenes from Hardy’s epic drama of the Napoleonic Wars, selected and 
edited by J. H. Fowler. Reprinted. Frontispiece, 3s. 


An Anthology of Poetry for Schools 
MOUNT PARNASSUS 


Selected and edited by Louis Bonello Conti, B.Educ. 


The purpose of this Anthology is to provide a graduated selection of 
English verse representative of some of the best poetry in the English 
language. 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 




















mms 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 











ENGLISH FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
By G. F. LAMB, M.A. 

This book is intended specifically to lead up to Mr. Lamb’s 
highly successful English for General Certificate, but it should also 
be found useful for boys and girls of thirteen to fifteen whether or 
not they are subsequently to take the Certificate. In addition to 
Composition in its various forms, Punctuation, Spelling, Vocabu- 
lary, Reported Speech, Note-making, Summarizing and Compre- 
hension are also covered. 6s. 


SELECTED MODERN READING 
By A. F. SCOTT, m.a. Author of JI//ustrated English. 

A class book designed for the fourth year in Secondary Modern 
schools. In it are a selection of complete articles from newspapers 
and periodicals together with passages from a number of estab- 
lished authors. Exercises grouped together at the end of the book 
may be used to test comprehension. 4s. 6d. 

PUBLISHED BY MAX PARRISH DISTRIBUTED BY HARRAP 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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(Of six G novels of Graham Greene mentioned, four get an *). Darkness at 
Noon, fine as it is, is the only Koestler listed; sixth-formers could at least profit 
by Thieves in the Night, if not Arrival and Departure as well. Mauriac in 
included (Therése is described, with the other two stories, as ‘the story of an 
evil woman’) but Camus’ fine work, The Plague, is unmentioned. The Power 
and the Glory is in; Bernanos’ Journal of a Country Priest is not, although a 
Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom, is. Orwell has Animal Farm and ‘1984’: 
would sixth formers not enjoy and profit by Burmese Days and Coming up 
for Air: European writers are represented, but Italy has, not Silone, but Don 
Camillo’s creator. There is Olivia, but not Antonia White’s Frost in May. 
Here is an excerpt from Lucy Carmichael: ‘Jilted on her wedding morning, 
Lucy finds satisfaction in earning her living as assistant producer at a drama 
school. Bac k-stage intrigues cause her to leave the school, and she becomes 
manager at a club, where, in due course, she is not jilted. Pleasant, easy 
reading. Recommended for girls’. It is by no means difficult to find them 
reading such books without introduction; even girls can do better and enjoy 
their reading more in consequence. 

Greene, G. is present, also Green, F. L., but where is Green, Henry: And 
considering the wisdom of Mr. Culpan in including works which deal ser- 
iously with serious issues, Christopher Isherwood deserves a mention. “The 
best of their kind’ are all very well, but we do want the best for our money's 
worth in the Library. 

D.C 


DICTIONARIES BRITISH AND AMERICAN, by J. R. Hulbert. [Deutsch, 
9s. 6d. | 

Apart from school-books not much on Language appears in this country. 

Those interested will therefore welcome this addition to “The Language 

Library’. 

Most of the books in this series deal with American as well as English. 
This volume, by an eminent American professor, shows by its title that it 
does. Now in some aspects of language this may work, but it is doubtful 
whether many English readers are much interested in American lexicography. 

The book sketches the history of dictionaries here and in America and 
then discusses how they should be put together. Professor Hulbert is himself 
a lexicographer of note and he has much to say that is important, as for 
example that dictionaries should describe usage rather than prescribe ‘some 
theoretical standard of correctness’. Many will agree with his opinion that 
pronunciation is their weakest part, but if people won’t master phonetic 
script it is difficult to see how there can be much improvement. 
Unfortunately he has little to say about modern English dictionaries, per- 
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For the Secondary School 


M*DOUGALL’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL & BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


| This is a comprehensive yet compact reference work containing not 

only definitions, pronunciations and derivations, but also classified 
biographical sections—authors, artists, composers, scientists, explorers 
—together with an unusual number of useful appendices. 

A standard book, used in secondary schools and training colleges 

| throughout the country. 





Cloth Boards, §s. 
Write for prospectus or inspection copy 
to 


MCDOUGALL’S 
30 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 




















OLIVER & BOYD 


THE NOVELS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF: A Critical Study 
by R. L. CHAMBERS 


The study provides, in addition to criticism, an analysis of Virginia 

Woolf’s style and her development of novel technique, for which a close 

study is made of the major novels. It also makes a serious attempt to 

understand Virginia Woolf’s purpose: her relation to the cultural back- 

ground of her time, and the ultimate literary value of her work. 
Originally published in 1947 it is now reprinted. 


Cr. 8vo. 112 pages 5/- 


— 


A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH 
by J. C. SMITH 


This reprint of the second edition makes available again an interesting and 
illuminating study of Wordsworth. 

Of the first edition The Observer said: ‘It is the best study of Wordsworth 
that I have read, unpretentious yet most discerning by a scholar and a man 
of taste, who has an easy mastery of his subject and a true understanding 
| of what poetry is.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 112 pages 5/- 


EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 
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haps because he is no longer in close touch with things over here. He thinks 
that there are no dictionaries of Christian names whereas there are at least 
three. He gives due praise to work on place-names but when he says that 
the English Place-name Society publishes its volumes in rapid succession, we 
only wish this were true. 

The author writes in a free and easy way that may shock purists, and even 
those who don’t mind this, may not always find it easy to see the meaning 
or even the point of what he says. There are some misprints like ‘silicious’, 
‘Jesperson’, ‘phrasiological’, and Johnson’s definition of a lexicographer is 
described as ‘a humorous, deprecatory reference to himself’. Anyhow we 
must think it such a reference the author makes to himself when, rightly 
condemning the O.E.D. definition of ‘Sand’ because it contains the words 
‘comminuted’ and ‘silicious’, he adds “both of which are meaningless to me,’ 
On the whole a book to recommend. 

R. A. AUTY 


YOUNG CHILDREN LEARNING TO READ, by P. H. Ault. [University of 
Bristol: Institute of Education. ] 


This thirty-page pamphlet is described as a survey of current approaches to 
the teaching of reading. It is not quite that, since it makes no reference to 
the highly pertinent work on perception which has been going on particu- 
larly in Germany and America and which throws very strong doubts indeed 
upon the Gestalt theory of perception which Mr. Aulc unquestioningly 
accepts. There is, regrettably, hardly anything in this pamphlet which has 
not been said repeatedly by such writers as Gates, Schonell, Hildreth, Dun- 

can, Boyce and McKee. In short, the young teacher who reads E. R. Boyce’s 
Learning to Read, John Duncan’s Backwardness in Reading, or Schonell’s Psy- 
chology and Te aching of Reading has no need to read this pamphlet, for he will 
already have a very reasonable idea of what it contains. 

Only on one point does Mr. Ault depart from the orthodoxy of the past 
quarter of a century and that is in his classification of different reading 
methods. If anything seemed to have been agreed upon, it was that ‘phonic’ 
and ‘look and say’ were on opposite sides of the fence. Mr. Ault will not 
have that; to him they are similar. Both use sounds; one emphasises the 
sounds of letters, the other the sounds of words. Each, we are told, is as bad 
as the other, and one of the main reasons given for this opinion is that both 
encourage the idea that ‘print is something at which to make a noise’. 

But an alphabet is a way of writing down sounds. Can it really be so bad 
to teach children as though it were? Mr. Ault follows Duncan in the idea 
that the visual pattern of a word is to be directly associated with meaning 
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METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 





New Volume 


SPORTING SCENES 


Edited by E. L. BLACK and A. H. LAWLEY 


A selection of the best prose literature about modern games 
and sports, introducing young readers to authors such as 
Hazlitt, Dickens, Scott, Hugh Walpole, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Spencer Chapman and J. B. Priestley. There is a happy blend 
of accepted classics, such as Lavengro, and the best contem- 
porary writing on sport by such writers as Neville Cardus, 
R. C. Robertson-Glasgow, John Arlott and J. P. W. Mallalieu. 
4s. 6d. 


METHUEN 


























NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


of the English Language 


Edited and Revised by 
LAWRENCE H. DAWSON 


Everyone needs the best dictionary 
available. Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary contains many new words 
brought into existence by modern 
war, science, etc. Here is the all 
purpose dictionary, invaluable 
for teachers and students. 

De luxe, thumb index edition, 
21s. net. Cloth edition, 17s. 6d. net. 

A list of school and other edi- 
tions of Nuttall’s Dictionaries 
available on request. 





CHOSEN 
FOR PLEASURE 


a two volume Verse Anthology 


Selected by 
CHARLES R. WATT, M.A. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


This new two volume anthology 
of narrative poems has been 
designed with the purpose of 
presenting the best of the old 
poems together with modern 
ones of proven appeal. Those in 
the first volume are for younger 
pupils and those in the second 
for older and more advanced 
students. 4s. 6d. each. 


FREDERICK WARNE & (0. LTD. “oxox. wc2. 
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without the interpolation of sound—a throwing away of the alphabet, no 
less. 





Like most recent writers on this subject Mr. Ault does not take into | 


account the plain fact that in learning to read children are learning to take 
in through the eye what they have previously taken in through the ear, A 
bright and active approach to reading is, of course, absolutely necessary, but 
it has to be achieved within the limits set by the nature of alphabetic Writing 
and the nature of perception. Lacking the basis of fundamental thinking, 
this pamphlet can hardly be regarded as a real contribution to this important 
subject. HUNTER DIACK 


COLERIDGE RECORDED 


POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, read by Richard Burton, 
with John Neville and Robert Hardy: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
Kubla Khan; Frost at Midnight. [Argo Record Co. Ltd., RG 41, 36s. 544.] 

The Ancient Mariner, which is, of course, the most considerable of the three 

poems, occupies the whole of the first side and part of the second side of this 

long-playing record. The record surface is ‘banded’—divided into sections 
which make it possible for one to play the various parts of the poem separ- 
ately. Kubla Khan and Frost at Midnight are on separate bands. The majority 
of the speaking is done by Richard Burton; however, the narrative and the 
smaller ‘réles’ in The Ancient Mariner are spoken by John Neville and Robert 

Hardy. The Ancient Mariner takes about twenty-seven minutes to perform; 

I found time in one lesson to play it right through, and to hear the comments 

and criticisms of the class afterwards. 

In a note which appears on the record-sleeve, Richard Burton’s producer 
tells of the difficulties which confronted him when he came to record this 
poem. “With what aged voice was the poem to be delivered? For as written 
it is a narrative poem related by an old man to his reluctant but spell-bound 
hearers [sic]. The main body of the poem, however, is... full of grim 
adventure concerning a younger man. Thus it was decided to use almost a 
flash-back technique. The opening lines of the poem are played with...a 
slight suggestion of age in the voice, but the main impression which emerges 
is of a vigorous seafarer.’ Having read thus far we begin to wonder whether 
the producer has not somewhat mistaken the matter. Is all this preoccups 
tion with age and voices really necessary? And in his concern for interpre- 
tation, for the way in which the Mariner’s ‘part’ is to be ‘played’, has he not 
overlooked his real task, which is something much simpler—nothing mort 
than to find a small group of men and women who will take turns to read 
sensitively and intelligently, who will not obtrude themselves on the listener, 
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and whose voices are not obviously out of accord with the moods and scenes 
of the poem? But no!—the producer knows well enough what his poetry- 
hearing public wants: not the restrained reading of a lyrical ballad but the 
full-fig ‘rendering’ of a dramatic poem. We lower the needle on to the 
record knowing more or less what to expect; we just hope that it won’t be 
too awfully bad. 

But the record is on the whole a disappointment. Even before Richard 
Burton has reached the words ‘it grew wondrous cold’, speaking them with 
a dramatic shiver in his voice, we realise that we are in for a series of ‘vocal 
effects’, and we are therefore not surprised at such absurdities as the protrac- 
tion of the line “A weary time! a weary time!’, or the bardic tone adopted 
for ‘The many men, so beautiful!’, or the ugly underlining of the similar 
syllables in “The moving Moon went up the sky’. Much of the reading 
arouses memories of bad elocution lessons and classroom quests for ‘asson- 
ance’ and ‘vowel music’. Richard Burton possesses a fine voice, but he sel- 
dom displays it to advantage in this particular poem; when there is no scope 
for effects he even sounds rather perfunctory. One is glad to hear the occa- 
sional voices of John Neville and Robert Hardy, whose good taste and 
greater moderation make one wish that they had been entrusted with the 
speaking of the whole poem. 

Not that The Ancient Mariner was a failure in the classroom; quite the 
contrary. Accustomed to the hesitant manner of young Jameson and the 
somewhat unadventurous tones of Mr. Walsh, the boys all sat up and took 
notice. Nor were the subsequent criticisms really adverse: they were con- 
fined for the most part to comments on one or two misreadings, which 
surely don’t matter, and on one or two mispronunciations (‘aye’, ‘soot’, 
‘comb’, ‘cushion’) which probably matter very little more. The most 
peculiar of these mispronunciations was ‘rook’ for ‘reek’, but this may be a 
rare dialectal variant—or just the result of poor eyesight. 

I played Kubla Khan privately, and found it not much better. Richard 
Burton reminds one a little of Portia’s comment on her too-suggestible 
wooer: “He is every man in no man; if a throstle sing, he falls straight a 
capering’. Mr. Burton has only to read of a ‘woman wailing for her demon- 
lover’ to be set wailing himself. Frost at Midnight is much the best of the 
three poems—spoken quietly, with natural feeling and without undue 
abandon. 

In a previous review I praised the work of the Argo Record Company, 
whose efforts to popularise poetry can be accompanied with but small hope 
of gain. When to their energy and enthusiasm they are enabled to add a 
greater measure of judgment I shall applaud whole-heartedly—as I should 
much prefer to do. J.H.W. 











THE USE OF ENGLISH 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by M. Alderton Pink. [Macmillan 
6s.] 
READ AND MAKE, Books One to Four, by C. M. Bennett and C. V. Jack- 
son. [Murray, 1s. 3d. each.] ; 
THREE LITTLE MUSHROOMS, MORE LITTLE MUSHROOMS, by Ruth 
Ainsworth. [Heinemann, 2s. each.] 

ENGLISH TWO, by R. O'Malley and D. Thompson. [Heinemann, 6s.] 

HERITAGE STORY BOOKS, four titles. [Longmans, 1s. 64. each.] 

ENGLISH CONVERSATION READER, by P. A. D. MacCarthy. [ Longmans, 
35. 6d.| 

CHILDREN’S BOOK OF ITALIAN SAINTS. [Harrap, 2s.] 

INTRODUCTORY TEST PAPERS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by F. E. S. Finn 
and F, E. Oxtoby. [Murray, manilla, 2s. 9d.] 

MES PETITS LIVRES ILLUSTRES, Nos. § and 6: [Warne, 3s. 6d. each.| 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPER, by D. Thompson. [Chatto and Windus, 
6s. 6d. | 

THE BLAKE FAMILY, four titles, by G. H. Holroyd. [Harrap, 1s. 6d. each.| 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


SCENES FROM THE DYNASTS, by Thomas Hardy. ow lan, 35.] 

LADY-IN-CHIEF, by Cecil Woodham Smith. [Meth auen's Modern Classics, 
4s. 6d.] 

MAN AND SUPERMAN, by Bernard Shaw, with introduction and notes by 
A. C. Ward. [Longmans, 6s. 6d.] 

WHITE FANG, by Jack London. New Windmill Series. [Heinemann, 5s.| 


VOLUME VIII 


Future numbers will include: Textbooks and Teaching, by Ian Michael; To 
Dispel the ‘Burgher Notion’, by E. W. Hildick; Henry V, by D. F. Rowe; 
English and Idiom in the Primary School, by Sibyl Marshall; Towards a Candy- 
floss World, by R. Hoggart; English Style in Scientific Papers, by J. R. Baker; 
Poetry Lessons and the Gramophone, by G. G. Urwin; An Experiment in Teach- 
ing Poetry. by John C. Ives; Descriptive Writing for Beginners, by R. J. Harms; 
The Actor's Task in Interpreting Shakespeare, by Ronald Watkins; English in 
Technical Colleges, by F. E. Foden; A Poetry Competition, by Isaac Stamper; 
Julius Caesar, by T rR. Barnes; The Authorised Version, by S. Tucker; and 
English Teaching and Modern Linguistics, by Frank Whitehead. 
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‘B’ READING SHEETS 1956-57 


The ‘B’ Sheets for 1956-57 are based on a consideration of the four main 
intentions behind all attempts to write: to describe to narrate, to convince 
by argument and simply to inform. One of these divisions is to be dealt with 
in each of the four numbers during the year, but there is no idea of keeping 
them in strictly watertight compartments, or of pretending that writers’ 
intentions are normally unmixed. At the same time the pieces should give 
every Opportunity for straightforward critical examination of the usual kind, 
if so desit d. 

These sheets are intended primarily for classes in the year immediately 
following G.C.E. ‘O’ Level, but many teachers will find it profitable to use 
them before that. 

Extracts (prose and poetry) will vary considerably in length (100-500 
words) and in quality, but the main emphasis will be positive: ‘see how 
exciting and skilful this writing is’, rather than ‘how ridiculous and shoddy’. 
When destructive criticism is implied in a selection it will be carefully sup- 
ported. 
~ There will be extracts from the Bible, Dickens, Hardy, the Boys’ Own 
Paper, Science Fiction, the daily papers, and many other similarly varied 


ywirce 
SOUTCCS 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Any reader who has for disposal copies of THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. II, 
Nos. 2, 4; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 3; Vol. V, No. 1, is invited 
to get into touch with the Librarian, College of St. Mark and St. John, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, $.W.1o. 


























UNDERSTANDING AND ENJOYMENT 


Book 1. By N. C. Martin, University of London Institute of Educa- 

tion. 4s. 6d. 

Book 2. By N. C. Martin, D. Grirrirus, Henry Thornton School, 
London, and A. M. Grirrirns, Wallington County Gram- 
mar School for Girls. 5s. 6d. 

Book 3. By D. Grirritus and A. M. Grirritus. 4s. 6d. 


COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS 


By E. Forrs and J. Jones, Queen Mary’s School, Walsall. 4s. 6d. 


PLANNED INTERPRETATION 


By N. F. Donatp, Rector of Dumbarton Academy, and Harry Bell, 
O.B.E. 6s. 


are five books in a graded series, under the general editorship of Harry 
Bell, 0.B.£., Rector of Dollar Academy, to cover training in comprehen- 
sion throughout the five years of a Grammar School course. 


**Comprehension”’’, says the Times Educational Supplement, ‘is a vogue- 
word at the sight of which teachers of English are apt to shudder.’ These 
volumes, however, are more than just ‘comprehension’ books, for as the 
T.E.S. concludes ‘Miss Martin has devised a year’s work (in Book | 
which should prove stimulating to both teachers and taught’. 

A Senior English Lecturer in a Training College adds ‘. . . it seems to 
me that this book has not only good material but is so well planned— 
with such good sequence of passages—that it would almost certainly 
give good and stimulating training’. 

The Headmaster of a London Comprehension School thinks ‘that 
Books 1 and 2 are the best contribution of its kind I know in the work 
of comprehension and appreciation. The passages selected here have a 
vigour, variety and purpose that most selections lack, and the questions 
on them are valuable and purposeful and obviously the work of sound 
teachers who know what they are after... .’ 


These are just a few of the reasons why 


The Oxford Comprehension Course 


should be examined and considered 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 

















